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CHAPTER XI. 
ELYSIUM TERRACE, 


{THERE never was a more complete thing of its size than Elysium 
Terrace, Tabbicombe, Dorsetshire. Tabbicombe itself was not 
much to speak about. It had its merits, of course, but it was 
necessary to seek and study them, in order to appreciate them 
properly. The Local Guide price sixpence, and rather small con. 
sidering the price, praised Tabbicombe, rather for what it had 
been in the past than for what it was in the present. 
-Hannah’s Ditches, for instance, were remarkable, when you 
came tO exainine to examine them by the light of the Tabbicombe 
Guide. It is astonishing what a number of people came to Tabbi. 
combe and went away again, without seeing Hannah’s Ditches ; 
and yet the directions were plain and simple—‘‘ Go along Bland- 
ford Street, past the last house, on for a mile along the high road, 
until you come to four cross roads; turn to the right until you 
come to a gate painted white; den’t open the gate, but pass it, 
and ten minutes’ brisk walking will bring you to a barn, with a 
small lane skirting the south side; don’t go down the lane, but 
keep on until you come to a field which was formerly an orchard ; 
cross the field and look to the right, and you will see undulations 
in the ground, which look to the common eye as if one part of the 
field had been on a higher level than the other parts: these undula- 
tions were Hannah’s Ditches.” 

Hanna, or Hannah, was a Saxon, who entrenched himself here, 
as he did pretty nearly, it would seem, all over England ; but the 
peculiarity of Hannah’s Ditches at 'abbicombe was, that a Roman 
brick, had been dug up in one corner of the field. ‘Then there was 
tbe ‘Harepath.’ At least, there was not a path exactly, but a 
Cottage culled ‘ Harepath Cottage,’ which marked the exact locality, 
Ottober--VOL, XII., NO. LXIX. 25 
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The editor of the “ Guide,”” who had once been up the Rhine, 
as far as Coblentz, was great about the Harepath. He pointed 
out that it had nothing to do with hares, but derived its name from 
the “ Herr” who first marched up it. Now the “ Herr ”’ in question 
was the Saxon “ Hannah.’’ It is miraculous how all these things 
work together for our good, as the schoolmaster had observed to 
the editor, when he explained the true derivation of the word. Of 
course, this was before the time of the school-boards, as the present 
master of the Tabbicombe School would never have been permitted 
to allow himself so pious a form of expression. Bombshot Green 
also was worth pondering over, when a visitor to Tabbicombe was 
on the verge of taking to brandy-and-water, for want of something 
to do. There was no doubt that the original name of the green— 
which was a chalk-pit in reality—was Bombshot. It was pleasant 
to sit down on a lump of chalk and ponder over the ancient days, 
when the rude forefathers of Tabbicombe dug out bomb-shells, to 
protect their native hamlet. Ancient Tabbicombe must, indeed, 
have been a desirable residence for the gentry; but modern Tabbi- 
combe was a poor sort of place. It was close to the sea, and 
therefore more fragrant than it would have been if deprived of the 
ocean breezes; but in other respects it rivalled Stillford itself in 
being a model of what a village ought not to be. Every house 
was undrained, every garden boasted a cesspool in close contiguity 
with the well, and every street was unswept and uncared-for. At 
different seasons of the year the remains of various fishes strewed 
the roads ; small sprats and a pilchard or so graced the footpaths, 
and the roadway was always variegated with the tails of dog-fish. 
However, fish are better than red-blooded animals, and a visitor 
to Tabbicombe sometimes found his path strewed with dead rats, 
for the inhabitants were quite as much agriculturists as fisher- 
men. 

The one exception to the dirt and untidiness of Tabbicombe was 
‘* Elysium Terrace.’’ The name may sound pretentious, but the 
builder had been one of the most modest of men. He wanted to 
call his row of buildings after his only daughter, Eliza ; but his wife 
would insist on improving upon his original idea. A woman can never 
be contented, and so she resolved upon dragging in her daughter's 
second name, which was Ann. ‘The painter was directed to in- 
scribe upon the corner stone, “ Eliza-Ann Terrace.’’ Not being 
sober exactly, he corrupted the words into Elysian, and the post- 
office people, who were well-educated, corrected the spelling to 
Elysium. ‘The terrace was of no great extent, and if it had been 
“by the sea,’’ no one would have remarked it ; but it was in the 
heart of the little town. The terrace came upon one as the foot- 
print of Friday came upon Robinson Crusoe. Probably Living- 
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stone, or Stanley, or Cameron, would have been more utterly per- 
plexed by picking up a ‘‘ Bath bun”’ in. the centre of Africa, than 
by anything they ever did pick up. And Elysium Terrace was 
just such another surprise; you passed down Blandford Street, and 
avoided the dirty path leading to the decayed farm-yard, which 
had somehow got itself built round by Blandford, when he made 
his street; then you turned the corner, pust the slaughter-house, 
which was next door to the infant school, and, just when you did 
not expect it, you came upon the Terrace. There were six little 
houses, each with a little garden before it, about six feet square, 
In front of the little garden ran a nice, broad gravel walk. Across 
the gravel walk was a strip of greensward common to all the 
favoured inhabitants of Elysium Terrace, and at the back of the 
greensward was a high white wall. An iron gate wide enough for 
an omnibus, admitted carriages, but only when about to call on the 
residents, for. the terrace was a cul de sac, and there was no 
thoroughfare. Yes, the drunken young sign-painter was right, 
it was Elysian in its beauty, and the postmaster was also right, it 
should have been Elysium. Of course, it was not so, for we are 
all poor mortals, liable to all sorts of infirmities and impositions, 
and perhaps lodging-house keepers are so in a pre-eminent degree. 
Now the houses in Elysium Terrace were with one exception all 
lodging-houses. There is something very touching in the aspect of 
the people who keep lodgings in seaside places; they are, indeed, 
a peculiar people. In the winter they sit in their own parlours, 
they take tea sometimes in their own drawing-rooms, they sleep in 
their own bed-rooms, they are almost genteel. Then comes a 
sudden change. When the trees put forth their leaves, when the 
sun wakes up all nature to life and strength and glory, when the 
lark sings of hope and coming happiness—then the lodging-house 
keeper decays and deteriorates; he—or, more often, she—vacates 
his parlour ; he never enters the drawing.room, excepting to bring 
in candles or the tea-tray ; and he, or she, or both together, never 
stretch their aged limbs on the spring mattrass of the front bed- 
room. They eat in the back kitchen, and they sleep in the scullery, 
among the black beetles. At the letting season, Elysium Terrace 
became Pandemonium, and particularly so to the inhabitant of 
No. 2, who was not a lodging-house keeper. The Terrace was given up 
to visitors who took the lodgings for a week, and behaved as if the 
whole place were their own private property. Tabbicombe had a 
reputation as a sanitarium, particularly in cases of whooping 
cough, and dozens of afflicted children chased each other up and 
down the greensward. They hung on to other people’s railings to 
cough, they stared into other people’s windows while the other 
people were at dinner ; they invaded the wrong gardens ; they broke 
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the wrong windows; in short, they made day dreadful with their 
shouts, and night hideous with their howls. At least this was the 
opinion of the bona fide resident at No. 2, who kept no lodgings, 
and slept in her own bed, and took tea in her own drawing-room 
all the year round. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS TREVOR. 


THE resident at No. 2, Elysium Terrace was a Miss Trevor, 
She was a maiden lady of an uncertain age, and, indeed, she was 
uncertain in more ways than one; there was something about 
the flat curls which overhung her temples that raised doubts in 
the minds of the hairdresser of Tabbicombe, as he met Miss Trevor 
in her daily walks. ‘The dentist had his own opinions about her 
teeth ; and her female friends praised her beautiful colour warily, 
as they glanced into each other’s eyes with a stony stare to see 
which would give the first wink of intelligence. Miss Trevor's 
maid-servants considered her temper to be uncertain ; the clergy- 
man was not exactly satisfied with her theological opinions ; and 
the doctor had no patience with her views of anatomy, physiology, 
and therapeutics. The fact was that Miss Trevor was a high- 
spirited woman, who would not accept her fate calmly. She was 
@ woman, and proud to be so, but she none the less wished now 
and then to be a man, when she felt the cruel wrongs that mascu- 
line brute force inflicted upon female weakness, It was lucky 
for Chobbles, the bricklayer, who thrashed his wife once a week, 
that Miss Trevor was not a man—she would have scratched his 
eyes out in her masculine capacity, and perhaps have bitten him 
—at any rate, she said that she would. If she had only beena 
man, indeed, the whole state of things would have been different 
in Tabbicombe. Butchers would not have raised their prices, 
merely because cattle were dear; bakers would have consented to 
sell at a daily loss of a halfpenny in the quartern loaf; the vicar 
would have publicly excommunicated Polly Lightfoot, and the 
brazen creature would have had to stand in the church-porch with 
a lighted candle in each hand ; Jones, the housebreaker, would 
have been released from jail for the sake of his poor wife, who was 
in a consumption ; and the eldest son of the late Squire Jorkins would 
not have succeeded to his entailed estates, but they would have been 
handed over to his younger brother, Regiilald, who did not drink, 
mor smoke, nor swear, and who was a comfort to his widowed 
mother. Above all, if Miss Trevor had been a man, no carriage 
nor omnibus would ever have been permitted to disturb the level 
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smoothness of the gravel path with its grinding wheels. It was 

one of the things Miss Trevor could not understand why people 

who took lodgings at any of the, houses in Elysium Terrace could 

not get out at the entrance-gates and walk to the doors of tho 

houses where they had taken apartments? She was not unjust, 

unfair, or tyrannical; she wanted to act to others as she wished 

them to do to her, and she was prepared to get out at the gate and 

walk to her own door, rain or no rain. To be sure, No. 2 was not 

far from the gate; but, as Miss Trevor said, all the houses could 

not be No. 2, so that had nothing to do with it. Long brooding 

upon her grievance had at least one good effect, Miss Trevor 

determined to rectify it, just as though she had really been a man, 

and she drew up a document well calculated, under certain cir. 

cumstances, to effect her purpose. She had been very busy with 
it all the winter, and she had just finished it in time; for the 
season was coming on, and, indeed, the whooping-cough had already 

been heard in the streets of ‘abbicombe. She called personally 
upon five lodging-house keepers of Elysium Terrace and requested 
their signatures. It was a sight to see her sit down in old 
Baffles’ parlour, at No. 3, and try to explain to that muddle- 
headed old man what the purport of the document was. Poor old 
fellow, he had once put his name to a little bit of paper to oblige 
a friend, and it had been the ruin of him, and had, indeed, 
driven him to keep lodgings, or rather, had driven his wife, for 
Buffles himself only cleaned the lodgers’ boots. And now here 
was Miss Trevor asking him to pnt his name to another bit of 
paper! What he would have done no one can tell, for he was 
soft where the ladies were concerned, and rather a favourite in the 
kitchen with the maid-of-all-work, who usually considered ‘* Master 
was put upon;'’ but Mr. Bufiles was not left to his own devices, 
for Mrs. Buffles took care to be present at the interview. It was 
she who listened to the contents of the paper Miss Trevor had 
brought with her; Mr. Buffles only smiled feebly, as though he 
understood it without listening. 

‘You see, Mr, Buffles,’? commenced Miss Trevor, ‘‘ 1 have 
drawn this document up lega!ly, so that it may be binding om all 
parties,’ 

“Oh, quite so, mum!” he replied deferentially. 

‘The matter is of pre-eminent importance,’ continued Miss 
Trevor. 

‘That is what I was observing to my missus, ma'am, whea I 
8e€ you coming to our door.”’ 

‘Then you know, of course, what I have come about, Mr 
Buffles 2’? 


‘¢ . 
Well, ma’am, not as one may say precisely,’’ | 
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‘‘Then you do not know, Mr. Buffles ?” 

“ Well, miss, if you put it in that way, I am not exactly aweer,” 

‘‘ Perhaps you had better listen to me, then, Mr. Buffles,” 
said Miss Trevor, who objected to being called miss, although she 
prided herself on not being a married woman, or, she called it, a 
household slave! a man’s plaything !”’ 

‘Certainly, mum,’’ replied Mr. B uffles. 

‘Miss Trevor put on her glasses, and commenced, in a very 


gruff voice, and in slow and measured tones— 
* Whereas !’”’ 


‘*(), Lerd!’’ exclaimed Mr. Buffles. 

‘‘ What's the matter ?’’ ejaculated the lady. 

‘It give me a start,-ma’am, it did, indeed ; that’s the way the 
paper began which sold me up !”’ 

“ Ah!” replied Miss Trevor, with a satisfied smile, “ all these 
legal documents are bound to be framed in.the strongest manner. 
‘Whereas! and be it hereby, and it is provided and. declared, 
that all that part and parcel of land extending or less, as 
herinafter provided, between: the irongates—cast, wrought, or 
otherwise manufactured, and the dead wall at the end of 
the Terrace, nominated, ‘ycleped, or called Elysium, in the 
town of Tabbicombe, is, and shall be, the individual pro- 
perty of the persons, female or male, or both, renting the 
houses from the landlord of the same; and, moreover, as four- 
wheeled vehicles, and other conveyances are, may be, and from 
this date, shall not, on any account whatever, be permitted to 
trespass upon t ne gravel path, as aforesaid, itis now agreed and 
determined, male and female, or otherwise, shall walk from the 
iron gates, as in Schedule A; and the keepers of the hotels, to 
wit ‘The Green Dragon,’ ‘ The Blue Boar,’ and ‘ The Red Lion,’ 
be requested to instruct the drivers of the omnibuses accordingly. 
Provided always, that each person so arriving shall pay the sum 
of twopenice sterling to the aforesaid omnibus driver, for carrying 
any hamper, trunk, perambulator, or other chattel from the iron 
gates to the door of the respective lodging-houses, irrespective of 
the sums hitherto paid and demanded for moving the aforesaid 
chattels to the attics from the doors of the residuary domiciles. 
And, we, the undersigned, have this day affixed our hands and 
seals to this instrument as aforesaid, for the purposes described, 
saying always the rights our Sovereign lady, the Queen.’ That, 
I think, Mr. Buffles, is clear and distinct ?”’ 

**Oh, very much so, ma’am! God bless her sacred majesty !”’ 

** And here, Mr. Buffles, I have put my name. I suppose you 
have no objection to signing it ?”’ 

** Well, ma’am,” replied Mr. Buffles, ‘I don’t hold with sign- 
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ing my name; it’s against my principles. I’m a man who says a 
thing, yes or no, and sticks to one of the two; but in the matter of 
signing, you'll excuse me—I had rather not.’’ 

‘But you agree with me, Mr. Buffles ?” 

“Of course,ma’am! Nothing can be fairer, nor, I’m sure, 
more pleasantly worded.” 

“Then I may take it that you assent to this document ?”’ 

** No doubt, ma’am.” 

Very good, thank you, and 1 will now say.good morning, as I 
have to call on all our neighbours.” 

‘Lucky for you that you refused to sign, Mr. B.,’’ said his 
wife, when Miss Trevor had taken her departure. 

“Tt wasn't likely, my dear,’’ replied Mr. Buffles. ‘* Isaw you 
wink, and that was enough for me.”’ 

“Ah! Mr. B., if you had always minded my winks, as you 
call them, it would have been better for you !” 

Mr. Buffles made ahasty retreat to the kitchen and probably 
explained matters to the maid-of-all-work, as she suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

‘You a’done, now, Mr. Buffles, or I’ll tell missus !’’ 

It was a very curious fact that all the householders in Elysium 
Terrace fully agreed with Miss Trevor, and yet none of them 
would sign. 

Miss Trevor was. obliged, when she got home, to affix their 
signatures for them ; a proceeding in which she felt fully justified, 
by the fact that they had given their assent to the provisions 
of the document. The landlords of ‘The Green Dragon,” ‘‘ ‘The 
Blue Boar,” and ‘The Red Lion,’’ were quite of one accord with 
Miss Trevor. Each was prepared to mention it to the drivers of 
his own particular omnibus; and, in fact, the whole matter was satis- 
factory arranged. It was annoying, therefore, just one week sub- 
sequently, to hear the iron gates open, and to observe the horrid 
vehicle belonging to ‘‘ The Blue Boar,’’ come grinding along the 
gravel path, just as if legal documents were of no value whatever 


CHAPTER XIII. 
UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 


Miss Trevor turned from her window with disgust, and 
walked upstairs to her bedroom to consult the document whose 
provisions had been so scandalously infringed. The consequence 
was that she did not hear the ring at the bell, which followed the 
stopping of the omnibus at her own particular gate. Unluckily 
the door was opened by the wrong servant. The house and parlour. 
maid bad stepped out, and the cook had been obliged to open the 


/ 
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door. Now Eliza, the cook, had many estimable qualities, but 
also one defect ; she stammered to a most alarming extent, and in 
moments of difficulty she was utterly and completely unintelligible, 
Miss Trevor got her cheaper on that account, and as the disease is 
not infectious, the dinner was always as well cooked as if Eliza had 
been perfect in her parts of speech. Miss Trevor had read some. 
where, the story of the stammering sailor who tried to tell his cap- 
tain that there was something wrong. ‘‘ Sing it !’’ said the captain, 
who knew very well that people who stammer in speaking can sing 
without any difficulty. In the sailor’s case the words flowed 
musically, ‘‘ The ship is on fire, tol lol! tollol!’’ Miss Trevor had 
told Eliza to hum any little piece of information which oppressed 
her mind and voice, and the girl had found the benefit of the advice, 
But when Eliza op:ned the door, and the omnibus man called out, 
“ Catch hold of this box,”’ and a little boy, well wrapped up, walked 
into the passage, and then opened the parlour door, and sat down 
in a chair, while a stout Jady followed him without the Slightest 
explanation, poor Eliza could neither speak nor sing. 

“Call your mistress,’’ said the stout lady ; and Eliza, after 
making a most horrible grimace, fled from the apartment. 

** What a most singular creature !’’ observed the lady. “I hope 
you don’t feel tired, Edward, dear. Who is this little girl? Idid 
not know that there were any children. What is your name, my 
dear?” she asked, as a pretty little girl rose from a footstool where 
she had been nursing a kitten, and presented the little animal to 
the young boy, who had apparently found favour in her eyes. 

** Alice,” was the reply. 

‘*T suppose, Mrs. Buffles is your mamma?”’ inquired the lady. 

‘* No,” said the child, thoughtfully. 

“ But Mr. Buffles is your papa?” suggested the lady. 

“Ts he?’ exclaimed the child, with a sudden light in her 
eyes. 

‘** What a most extraordinary lot of people!’’ observed the lady. 
“Oh, here is Mrs. Buffles! I supp»se the rooms are ready, Mrs. 
Buffles? You did not tell me you had any children; but you know 
my poor boy is only just recovering; so I suppose your little 
daughter has had it ?”’ 

“My name, ma’am,”’ replied Miss Trevor, “ is not Buffles ; this 
is not my daughter, nor am J aware that she has had it, if you 
allude to any particular sickness. I must say, under such circum- 
stances, you might have been a little more careful before entering 
upon my premises. If you had walked, madam, instead of intrud- 
ing in an omnibus, you might perhaps have observed that this is 
No. 2, and Mrs. Bufites resides at No. 3. 

Oh, Tam so sorry '” replied the lady. “ Dear me, what shall 
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Ido? Please, do call your little girl away! Could you not disin- 
fect her, or something ?”’ 

‘What is it, ma’am?’’ ejaculated Miss Trevor. ‘* Not scarlet 
fever ?”’ 

“Qh, dear no—only scarlatina! I am sure you need not be 
alarmed.” 

If Miss Trevor had been a man, she would have bundled her 
unwelcome visitors iuto the street, and thrown their nasty boxes 
after them; but as it was she snatched up Alice and began to cry. 

“T am sosorry,”’ said the lady. 

‘Sorrow, madam, is useless,’’ sobbed Miss Trevor ; “ you should 
have known better. One breach of divine or human law is sure to 
be followed by others. First an omnibus, next comes an unwar- 
rantable intrusion into rooms never let as lodgings, and then scarlet 
fever! Perhaps, madam, you would remove to the apartments 
prepared for you, I have no doubt, at Mrs. Buffles. The girl will 
bring down your boxes. Good morning !’’ 

Mrs. Fortescue, for such was the name of the lady who had 
made the unfortunate mistake, was some time in recovering her 
equanimity, even after she had got comfortably settled in her lodg- 
ings at No. 3. She was accustomed to deference and attention, and 
Miss Trevor had not ‘been at all deferential. She had rejected her 
apologies, and had boldly accused her of intrusion, and of conveying 
infectious disease. Now, Mrs. Fortescue hardly thought it possible 
that she could intrude. She might, of course, make a mistake, and 
enter the wrong house; but a middle aged person with flat curls, in 
a humble position of life, could scarcely call an unexpected visit 
from a “ Fortescue,”’ an intrusion. Thea, again, her boy; Edward, 
had been treated as a common.child in a fever hospital might have 
been, as a sort of walking plague or pestilence, instead of an afflicted 
darling ! 

‘“Who is Miss Trevor?” she’ inquired of Mrs. Buffles, a few 
mornings after her arrival at Tabbicombe. 

‘‘ A most respectable person, ma’am,’’ replied the landlady. 

She knew better than to call Miss Trevor a lady in the presence 
‘of Mrs. Fortescue ; for Mrs. Fortescue’s ladies-maid had followed in 
the next omnibus to that which had conveyed her mistress, and the 
number of boxes they had brought was astonishing. 

‘She’s the sister of a missionary, ma’am, who was murdered 
out in New Zealand; and the little girl, Alice, is her brother’s 
daughter, and her only relation in the wide world.”’ 

“Was he a clergyman ?”’ asked Mrs. Fortescue. 

‘Only in a kind of way, ma’am, He wasa regular ‘henthusiast’ 
I've heard tell, although I don’t know what particular church that 
is myself, ma'am; but I’m afraid he was not properly brought up at 
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College. When I first heard of the murder, I felt quite glad to 
think it wasn’t a gentleman like Mr. Popple, our vicar ; and yet, 
ma’am, I have no doubt these missionary persons have their 
feelings ?”’ 

Oh, quite so, Mrs. Buffles; and I am sure Miss Trevor is very 
much to de pitied. I suppose she is not very well off ?” 

**7 don’t fancy she has much of her own, ma’am; but her 
brother, the Rev. Mr. Trevor, as she calls him, has, although I'm 
afraid he’s not entitled to be called ‘‘ Reverend ” where’s he gone 
—poor man! Left the child to a Mr. Smith, who is quite a 
rich farmer in New Zealand, and he’s her guardian. - He has not 
got a chick nor child-of his own, and he pays for little Alice’s 
keep and education. She’s a dear little child, and I hope she 


ain’t sick; for I saw Dr. Lintell go in there after he had seen 
master Edward this morning.” 


Yes, alas! Dr. Lintell had been called to see Alice,-and he had 
shaken his head very gravely. “ I’m afraid,’’ he said, ‘‘ we havea 
slight touch of scarlatina.”’ 


“What's the difference between scarlet fever and scarlatina, 
doctor %”’ 

“Why, strictly speaking, there is no difference, Miss Trevor.’ 

“Then, why can’t you say scarlet fever ?”’ 

‘Well, for that matter, I might ask why you cannot say 
scarlatina; but we won’t argue about that just now, Miss Trevor ; 
we will try and put little missey on her legs again. Don’t be 
alarmed about her—-it is very likely to be a slight case. I will send 
some medicine round in half-an-hour, and call in again this 
evening.” 

The doctor had hardly gone when Mrs. Buffles knocked at the 


door, to inquire (with Mrs. Fortescue’s compliments) if the little 
girl was unwell. 


“Give my compliments,’’ replied Miss Trevor sternly, “ and say 
that Miss Alice has scarlet fever, which is exactly the ‘same thing 
as scarlatina. Now, don’t make any mistake, Mrs. Bufiles, please, 
because there is no mistake about it.” 

Luckily the attack proved to be very slight, and Miss Trevor 
softened slightly towards the offenders next door. Little Alice, 
too, as she grew convalescent, asked so often about the little boy, 
that friendly relations were established by degrees ; and to the 
astonishment of both ladies, Mrs. Fortescue one evening found her- 
self taking a cup of tea in Miss Trevor’s drawing-room ; while 
Edward and Alice were engaged at a side-table with drawing-paper 
and pencils. It certainly was a most unexpected event. Miss 
Trevor prided herself particularly upon her democratic principles 
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and detested the aristocracy. There was a’ peculiar merit in Miss 
Trevor’s views, because in her inmost heart she plumed herself up 
in a wondrous superiority, in point of lineage, over the so-called 
county people. She possessed an old snuff-box with the initials 
A.T., on the back, which the traditions of her family carried back 
to the times of Crusades—at least there was 1170 scratched on the 
inside. She never forgave a friend of the family who once remarked 
that he should not date it before 1492. She felt it was sheer 
spite on his part, and uttezly unwarranted by any evidence. 
‘What on earth,’’ she remarked, “had the discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus to do with our snuff-box ?” Then there 
was a very old picture which had been handed down from genera. 
tion to generation. As far as anyone could make it out, it 
represented a lady contemplating a figure with crossed legs carved 
on a tomb. ‘This picture was also marked A. T., and everybody 
knows that no one but a Crusader could cross his legs with pro- 
priety before Ritualism came into fashion. There were other 
evidences also of ancient lineage. Miss Trevor had a back-scratcher 
formed of a long whale-bone handle, with a small ivory hand at 
one end, which your so-called ‘‘ fine ladies,’’ as she well observed, 
would hardly know how to use. But Miss Trevor never spoke of 
- these things now to people of any pretensions; her opinions were 
matured, and she was, as she observed, one of the people. She 
exhibited her treasures to the lower orders occasionally ; the dress. 
maker had been favoured with a sight of them, and so had the 
housemaid and Eliza. Alas, poor woman, little did she know 
that Eliza had, in the early morning, when she ought to have been 
doing out the grate, once attempted to use the back-scratcher of 
the Trevors! Miss Trevor, in fact, was an aristocratic Democrat, 
and so she had no objection to offering a cup of tea to a Fortescue 
when she knew that the offer would be accepted as a compliment 
paid by a member of a race that had once ruled the world to one 
of a more fortunate but less illustrious generation. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Mrs. Fortescue intended to leave Tabbicombe on the following 
day, und as she had not the slightest chance of ever meeting Miss 
Trevor again, she could afford to be almost intimate in her manner 
on this last occasion. She took quite a languid interest in little 
Alice. She was surprised to hear that she was not more than eight. 
Why, her boy, Edward, was eleven, and there was not so much 
ifference in their height, considering their ages, and that he was a 
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boy. Had not Miss Trevor said that her neice’s guardian was in 
New Zealand ? 


““Yes,”’ she replied, “‘ the person who is nominally her guardian 
lives in the colony.” 

** Is he not legally so?” inquired Mrs. Fortescue. 

“ Perhaps so; but I have learnt’’—and here a shadow passed 
over Miss Trevor’s brow, as she thought of the omnibus—“that legal 
documents are in some cases to be disregarded. At any rate, 
Mr. Smith is not likely to interfere with me. He entrusted the 
child to my care, as her nearest relative, and I will say for him 
that he has always shewn a proper sense of his own situation. The 
guardianship was a compliment paid to him by my departed 
brother; and Mr. Smith considers it in its proper light.” 

‘It was a great charge for you to undertake, Miss Trevor ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it was; but it was a privilege too. It is not every 
maiden lady, Mrs. Fortescue, who is blessed with a child which 
she can educate and train without interference. You will excuse 
me, Mrs. Fortescue, but my theory is that no married lady under. 
stands children ; legally they are not her children! whereas, in my 
unmarried capacity, this child is mine. I am not likely to have 
more than Alice to train, whereas, who can answer for married 
ladies. The father, also, is too often permitted to interfere in the 
education of his daughters. Now, from my point of view, nothing 
can be worse. ‘The girl learns to look up to her father, and her 
whole mind receives a bias never to be eradicated. I know that. 
there are exceptions, Mrs. Fortescue ; but that abominable theory 
of the superiority of the maie sex is inculcated in infancy until 
society is poisoned and woman deprived of her rights. Now, I 
intend to put matters right, so far as Alice is concerned. Would 
you believe me, Mrs. Fortescue, that Alice had never read a fairy 
tale; she never heard of a giant, or a magician, or a vampyre ; and 
as I told you before, she never saw, or at least cannot recollect, her 
own father? Her sensibilities have not been poisoned and her 
imagination is undeveloped ; but if you come to facts, then, I think, 
Alice will shine in comparison with most children of her age. You 
should hear her at the chronological table, Mrs. Fortescue !”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,”’ that lady replied. ‘‘ How time flies, to 
be sure! I think I must be going, Miss Trevor.’’ 

‘*Oh. pray do sit a little longer, Mrs. Fortescue; it is such a 
treat to converse with an educated person! As I was saying, Alice 
is all matter-of-fact ; let me shew you her book of sums. Alice, 
dear, come here; what are you doing, you and Master Edward, 
there.” 

Alice coloured up. 
“Tt’s a secret, aunt.”’ 
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‘Oh, we can have no secrets ; I insist upon your shewing me 
the paper you put in your pocket. Why, Alice, what is this ?’ 

‘¢ Edward asked me, aunt, and I thought I would try.”’ 

“ Asked you to write a novel? There, don’t cry, you silly 
child—I am not angry. Go downstairs, and you can look at my 
cabinet of coins, and shew them to Edward—go along, both of you. 
I don’t like to scold her, Mrs. Fortescue, for she is still very weak ; 
but really this must be inquired into when she gets well. Just 
listen to this—it’s enough to make the hair of your head stand on 
end.” 

Mrs. Fortescue gave an involuntary glance at Miss Trevor’s flat 
curls, and then said— 

“Oh, please, do read it, Miss Trevor ?”’ 

‘‘ Ahem!” began Miss Trevor, ‘‘‘ Hester Gray: a Novel. 
Chapter I. It was a bright May morning. A young lady sing- 
ing, stood at the door ofa preety house in Ramsgate. She called 
a little girl who was playing in the garden, and said: ‘ Amy, 
mama wants you.’ While she follos her sister, we will give some 
of her history. Mr. Hancock was the only son of a curate, who 
lived in a small town in Devonshire. When about twenty he 
married a young girl of amible qualities, but no money, and he 
had very little. One day he came home with a flannel bundle in 
his arms. ‘ QO, dear !’ said his wife, ‘I sent you for the flannel and this 
is the way you bring it home, you helpless man!’ She unroled the 
flannel and out roled a little baby. She started, and took it up; 
and then the nurse came in and put the baby in the cradle. But 
to return from this digression when Amy went——’ There!’’ cried 
poor Miss Trevor, ‘‘I can’t read any more, the scarlet fever has 
affected her brain !”’ 

“Qh, I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Fortescue; ‘‘ all children build 
up some story about their dolls.’’ 

‘Yes, my dear madam, but look at the wild imagination 
brought suddenly to light in this most perplexing work of fiction, 
the circumstantiality of the narrative,—the flannel, the nurse, the 
surprise of the mother, the stolid indifference of the husband; all 
and everything so true to life, and yet only the creation of a 
young child’s brain! and, then, Alice never had a doll.”’ 

“ Allow me to send her one, Miss Trevor. Depend upon it, 
she will follow more readily in your admirable path ; and dedicate 
herself entirely to the education and training of her doll.” 

‘Thank you—you are very kind, Mrs. Fortescue ; but I must 
confess that I am pained, and I may say surprised, more than J 
Could have expected. Must you go?” she continued, as Mrs, For. 

vescue prepared to take her leave. “ Let me ring for your little 
boy. Oh, here the children are !” 
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‘*¢ Now, Edward,”’ said his mother, “say good-bye to Migs 
Alice.’’ 

Edward gave his little companion a kiss, and his mother laughed 
as she observed the look of dismay that passed over Miss Trevor's © 
face. 

**Upon my word,” she said, ‘‘ you are friends !” 

**Oh, I’m to be her husband,” cried the boy. 

‘**'Tabbicombe has developed you surprisingly, Edward. 
you have asked her already, have you.”’ 

“ No, mamma,” explained the young lover, “ she asked me!” 
Mrs. Fortescue did not dare look again at Miss Trevor; but 
hastened her departure, and Alice and her aunt were left alone, | 

On the following morning, the omnibus stopped at the iron 
gates. Miss Trevor watched it from behind the blinds. A girl 
ran down to the gate from No. 3. 

‘She does not mean to allow the vehicle to enter,’’ she ex. 
claimed joyfully. ‘I thought we understood each other—after all, 
noblesse oblige.’’ 

‘* Upon my word, the girl is opening the gate! it’s coming in! 
Well, I’ve done with her. To think that I should have been s0 
mistaken in Mrs. Fortescue !”’ 

Tf Miss Trevor had enjoyed a longer acquaintance with that 
lady, she would not have been so surprised. Mrs. Fortescue was 
very much the same person as she had been, when, as Grace Dobell, 
she married Mr. James Fortescue twelve years previously. She 
was stouter, and she was rather better-looking now than then, 
and she retained the same composure of manner, and was appa- 
rently as placid and indifferent to things in general as ever. She 
got on very well with her husband and old Mr. Fortescue, and to 
all outward appearance was on very good terms with Miss Mary 
Fortescue, although she knew in her heart that her husband’s 
aunt detested her. However, the dislike caused her no uneasi- 
ness. It was an understood thing that James would inherit all or 
nearly all the property when his uncle died, and there would be 
both time and opportunity then to repay any little slights she had 
received from Miss Mary Fortescue. Besides, she herself did not 
detest the old lady. She seldom gave way to strong emotions of 
any kind. She did not hate or love many people. She had once 
hated Jane Sydney and Charles Fortescue; but she had taken her 
little revenge, and she had almost forgiven them now. She doted 
on her only child, Edward, and she both liked and feared her hus- 
band. The only person she disliked very much was her own maid, 
Jemima ; and it was because she liked her husband that she de- 
tested Jemima ; for the maid had the mistress in her power. Mrs. 
James Fortescue would have wished to bury the past, and above 
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all things prevent it from reaching her husband’s ears, and Jemima 
rendered this impossible. She could expose her at any moment to 
the only person in the world whose good opinion she craved for. 
She tried all sort of plans to induce Jemima to leave her ;_ she offered 
to make a handsome wedding present if the girl thought of marry- 
ing. She suggested the advantages of emigration, and represented 
the folly of a superior person, like Jemima, wasting her time in 
country service ; but the more she tried to get rid of Jemima, the 
closer did the faithful servant stick to her. Lately there did see: a 
chance, for a cousin of Jemima’s, the truant son of Mr. Chollop, of 
Stillford, had returned to Stillford, and Jemima had asked leave to 
pay a visit to her uncle—that was how it came to pass that Jemima 
had not accompanied her mistress to Tabbicombe. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONFESSION. 


-Wurtk Mrs. James Fortescue was enjoying the sea-breezes of 
Tabbicombe, poor Jemima was languishing sadly in the pure air 
of Stillford. Her cousin, Thomas Chollop, had just returned from 
the Antipodes, and was full of travellers’ tales. ‘‘ She loved him 
for the dangers he had passed, and he loved her that she did pity 
them.’ But it was not love alone that had upset tlie gentle 
Jemima. Thomas Chollop was fond of good living; and on one 
particular evening there had beena crab or two for supper, of 
which Jemima had largely partaken. Still it was not altogether 
the crab, nor love in combination with crab, which had disturbed 
Jemima’s peace. Thomas was fond of gossip, as well as of Jemima 
and suppers, and it was one little bit of news which had, in con. 
Junction with crab and love, made Jemima feel remarkably unwell. 

“Who do you think I saw, father, two or three years after I 
left England ?”’? inquired Thomas, as he suddenly removed a claw 
fromhis mouth. “ You won’t guess in amonth, I know. Why, it 
was old Sydney.”’ 

“You don’t mean it!’’ exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Chollop and 
Jemima in chorus. 
age Yes, I do; and a nice business that was, take it altogether— 
Just as good as a play? Do you remember a painter fellow that 
was down here, Jemima, that they made such a fuss about up at 
the House ?” 

“Yes,”? gasped Jemima; ‘“‘ was he there too ?”’ 

“He was, and that was the queer part of the business.” 

“He never married Jane Sydney, did he ?” exclaimed Jemima, 
a8 she started up from her chair. 
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‘‘Not he; that was the unfortunate part of it. I knew 4 
little of him at the gold diggings, and when he found out that J 
belonged to Stillford, he got into conversation with me, and made 
all sort of inquiries about the Sydneys, and I soon found out that 
he was in love with Jane. He was wandering all over the colonies, 
trying to find the Sydneys—not that he was neglecting other 


things too. I never saw such a lucky fellow as he was in my 


life in one way ; whatever he touched turned out to be a nugget! 
If he bought a bit of ground, it was sure to turn out a corner allot- 
ment, and if he took shares in a company up they went like mad. 
Well, it happened that he and I took a trip to Auckland, New 
Zealand, and almost the first person we came across was old 
Sydney! He was getting into a carriage at the moment when 
this young chap and I came up the street together; he gave a 


start and turned as white as a sheet. JI was just going up to 


speak to old Sydney when a door opens, and out comes Jane 
Sydney dressed as a bride, and she gave a little, shy- look round as 
she stepped into the carriage, and 1 saw her face—she looked very 
pretty, but, ‘my word,’ she was pale and thin, and she looked to 
me as if she had been crying. All on a sudden she caught sight 
ofus. J] never saw such an awful look as I saw in her face! 
She never said a word, but she stretched out her arms towards 
my chum, and her father turned and saw him; he seized his 
daughter’s arm and whispered something, and she turned her head 
away, and off they drove, and the painter: chap dropped down in 
a fit. Well, I got him to a hotel and I nursed him, and after 
three or four days he came round ; and I cailed up at old Sydney’s 
place, just to hear the news, and find out, if I could, what it was 
all about. I could get nothing from the old man at all, but 
Mrs. Sydney was different. She came one day on the sly to see my 
friend, and then it all came out. Somebody had made mischief, 
and had told Jane that this young painter fellow had been trifling 
with her, and there was more than that; for Mrs. Sydney said there 
was some paper, where the young chap had put it down in black 
and white, that he never meant to do anything but ruin Jane. I 
don’t know all the rights of the story, but I believe there had been 
foul play somewhere, and Mrs. Sydney told me afterwards the 
paper was sent on the sly to Jane by the painter’s eldest brother. 
You'd have pitied that fellow, uncle, if you’d seen him. He could 
not get over his brother’s having played him such a dirty trick.’’ 

“What became of him?’ asked Mr. Chollop. 

* Well, I don’t rightly know ; he went back to Australia, to Port 
Philip, I think ; and I took a run to Honolulu, and we lost sight 
of each other.’’ 

“Who did Jane marry ?’’ asked Jemima. 
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“J forgot that, too; he was a missionary, I believe : however, 
he did not make much of it; for Jane died of consumption, two 
ears after she was married—somewhere up in Waikato.”’ 

« What's the matter?’ exclaimed Thomas, as Jemima gave a 

n. ‘* You haven’t swallowed any shell, have you ?” 

“Let me go—I’m ill!’’ cried Jemima. 

“Look after her,’’ said Mr. Chollop to his wife. 

“T thought she was eating too much of it.” | 

“Tt’s bad,’’ said Mr. Chollop to Thomas, when the ladies’ left 
the room, ‘‘if you don’t take plenty of spirits after crab; and 
perhaps we'd better have another glass, Tbomas—here’s your health 
my boy. It’s odd, how there’s always mischief with the females, 
Thomas ; there’s the lady in the lobster, you know, and the crab 
in Jemima, and Jane Sydney bad—well just half-a-glass more— 
what was I a-saying !—don’t mind me, my boy, if I drop asleep 
a-bit, for I’m a good deal worried with thinking ; and there’s no 
getting to bed until Jemima is all right. Ill just take a quarter 
of a glass more, and not another drop.”’ 

_ Alas! poor Jemima got worse instead of better, and as she got 
more and more frightened, her conscience, or what she imagined to 
_be her conscience, began to trouble her—confession, she thought, 
might bring her peace, or at least save her from further torments 
in the next world, when she had done with crabs in this; so, the 
game messenger who fetched Dr. Dickenson from Hawksdown, also 
brought the Reverend Mrs. Clhowdle to her bedside; Jemima made 
the mistake of all persons unaccustomed to confession, for she told 
at first everybody else’s sins but her own. She informed the rev. 
gentleman, how Charles Fortescue had been deceived by the 
exchange of character or names between Grace Dobell and Jane 
Sydney ; and she blamed the girls for doing it, and Miss Tabitha, 
most of all, for permitting it. Mr. Chowdle did his best to soothe 
her, but confession evidently had not relieved Jemima’s mind, A 
— inward twinge was too much for her, and at last she blamed 
erself, 

“It was for Miss Grace’s sake I took the paper,” she cried,; 
“and I meant no more harm than an unborn child ; and if Mr. 
Charles was accused of stealing it, I can’t help it.” 

“ What paper ?”’ asked the reverend gentlemen. 

“Here it is,’ cried Jemima, and she drew from under her 
pillow a pocket-book, and extracted the written promise made by 
poor Charley. 

“T must show this to Mr. Dobell,” said the parson. 

“Oh dear! oh dear !’’ sobbed Jemima. 

“Confession without restitution is nothing,’ 
reverend gentleman. 


3 


explained the 
26 
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“If I get rid of the paper shall I be free of the crab ?” agkes 
the penitent. 

“I hope so,” he replied ; “ but the first step is to hand the Paper 
to Mr. Dobell, if you really wish to repair the damage you hayg 
done.” 

Very well, then,’’ sobbedJemima ; and the reverend gentle, 
man handed her over to the doctor. ; 

From that very hour the patient recovered. Indeed, things 

red with her to an astonishing extent. In a couple of days 
she was convalescent, and quite ready to resume her flirtation with 
her cousin Thomas. At first, indeed, he seemed inclined to hang 
back a little ; but one evening, when they were alone, she asked 
him what she had done to offend him. 

Thomas coloured up, and hesitated. : 

“Tell me; Tom,” she cried—‘ anything is better than this 
suspense ; it’s worse than crab. Have I vexed you ?” 

“Weil, no, not exactly that, Jemima; but, you see, I don’t be. 
lieve in sending for the parson, and crying and telling him secrets 
A young girl shouldn’t have anything to cry over like that.” 

“T was obliged to tell somebody, Tom. How can you be so hand 
on me? I couldn’t tell you !”’ : 

* That’s exactly it, Jemima; and what you can’t tell me about 
some other fellow is exactly what 1 want to know, don’t you 
see ?’’ 

“Some other fellow !’’ shrieked Jemima ; “oh, my! Oh, Tom! 
how could you think I had anything to sav about a young man! 
Go away! go!” 

“Well, then, Jemima, wasn’t it ?” 

“No! it was about a young woman, Tom; and I’m ashamed 
of your vile suspicions. Go away! You never cared for me !” and 
here Jemima began to cry. 

** Well, then, Jemima, you're wrong,” said the perplexed young 
man. “Ido like yous and if you say the word and would be 
willing to try life in the Colonies, Tom’s your man.” 

Mrs. James Fortescue received the announcement of Jemima’s 
engagement, while she was at ‘labbicombe, wrote back to com 
gratulate her, and enclosed a bank-note for a wedding present. 


’ 
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TWO FACES UNDER A HOOD. 
BY W. T. GREENE. 


‘Twas summer, and the orb of night 
Had just withdrawn her silvery light ; 
But many a star had risen high, 

And twinkling in a cloudless sky, 


A feeble shadow cast around 


Upon the dim-illumined ground. 

The night-flowers opened wide their cups, 
To catch the cool, ethereal drops 
Distilling from the azure plain 

Of heaven, and returned again— 

For heavenly favours pure and sweet, 

A recompense deserved and meet— 
Profusion of all odours rare 

As incense on the stilly air. 

The wild-duck slumbered on the lake, 
The hare reposed within the brake, 

The song-birds in the leafy trees, 

And scarce the wilful morning breeze 
Disturbed a single leaf or bough ; 

Then, o’er the distant mountain’s brow 
The first faint signs of coming dawn 

A radiance cast on wood and lawn, 

Upon the winding, dusty road, 

And on the far-off waters glowed, 

And tipped each wave with cresset sheen. 


Upon this early woodland scene, 

Two youthful lovers, humbly clad 

In homely garb, subdued and sad, 
Appeared ; and on a fallen tree 

Sat down, for much they seemed to be 
Perplexed, and glad a seat tu find. 

There sat with arms so intertwined, 

And forms so motionless, they seemed 

A marble group ; while o’er them gleamed, 
And paled, the myriad orbs of nights, 

And darkness merged into light : 

The birds peured forth their morning hymn 
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From bush and tree ; the gloomy, dim 
Recesses of the forest woke ; 
The distant town was capped with smoke; 
But still the lovers sat, nor heard 

Or low of kine or song of bird. 

At length throughout the shady dell 

The clarion summons of a bell 

Rang clearly forth : with beating heart 

The lovers from their dreaming start ; 

He clasped her trembling to his breast, 

One kiss upon her lips he pressed, 

And through the brushwood from her sight 
Swift disappeared ; while she with light — 
And tripping step, but clouded brow, 
Prepared to travel homeward ; how 

Should she fulfil her recent vow ? 











































They were, it seemed, a well-matched pair’; 

So stalwart he, and she so fair ; 

Some thirty winters o’er his head 

Had lightly flown ; while she, ’twas said, 

Beneath her grand-dame’s roof had seen 

Of summers just ‘ sweet seventeen.’ 

A handsome face, a manly form, 

An honest heart, true, constant, warm, 

Were his: rich gifts and rare; and he 

The foreman in the factory, 

Where his intelligence and zeal 

Had raised him from the grinder’s wheel 

To various trusts ; until, at last, 

The management was wholly cast 

Upon him ; and he hoped to rise 

Still higher, and a richer prize 

To win, in days to come. And she? 

A fairer maid you scarce could see, 

Of either high or low degree ; 

And promising more fair to be 

As happy years, in fleeting by 
Advanced her to maturity. 

Alas ! that one so fair and young 

Could be so false of heart and tongue— 
So false of heart that she could hear, 
Complacently, two lovers swear— 
“hough one alone would make her wife— 


Be loved her dearer than his lite ; 
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So false of tongue, that she could sigh 
To both, “I love you,’’ tenderly. 
But so it was. 


Do we not find 

Sometimes the noblest human mind 

In devious paths unconscious led, 

By faulty reasoning and fancy-bred 

The heart within? and it may be 

Some such delusive sophistry 

Allured this seeming heartless maid 

To meet, alternate, in the glade— 
Her lovers twain—her lovers? no; 

One loved her fervently — not so 

The other ; he, himself alone ; 

And when across his path she shone, 
A dazzling ray of living light, 

More brilliant than the deepest night 
Of homeliness, prevailed around ; 

He thanked his stars that he had found 
A pretty plaything to beguile 

His idle hours a little while; 
Intending, when his fancy died, 

To put her quietly aside, 

As children do a broken toy. 

He found the maiden proud and coy, 
And lavished each seductive art, 

He knew and practised, her young heart 
To win, and with success, alas! 

Though an affianced bride she was-— 
Had been for months, and thought to be 
A happy wedded wife, ere she, 

Another summer’s sun should see. 


Where’er she went, in lane or street, 
The handsome stranger sure to meet, 
Accustomed to his face she grew ; 

And where he smiled, she, smiling too, 
And blushing, hastened quickly by; 
But soon she passed more leisurely : 










And when he stopped and spoke, she frowned, 


With bright eyes fixed upon the ground ; 
But answered in such sprightly strain, 
He could not choose but speak again. 
They soon met daily, daily walked 
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Together, when the stranger talked, 

And praised her beauty, then he pressed 
Her hand in his, and love professed 
Undying, and a picture drew 

Of far-off regions, wherein grew 

Ihe fairest flowers and sweetest fruit, 
Where singing-birds were never mute, 
Nor winter came, w:th chilly breath, 

To lay the flow’rets low in death : 

A beauteous land from whence he came— 
*T was strange he never spoke its name— 
Where he should soon return, and where. 
She rank and wealth with him might. share 
For many, many happy years. 

He soothed her, calmed her rising fears,. 
With tales like this, until she grew 

To like, almost to love him, too. 





Tis not in nature to deceive 

So thoroughly as not to leave 
Some faint suspicion on the mind 
Of whom we wrong. We may,be kind— 
Nay, kinder, friendlier than of yore— 
Attentions, never shown before, 

May lavish fondly ; but the eye 

Of true affection will discry 

The secret change ; and thus it proved 
Here, too; for he who first had loved 

The maiden truly, and had cast 

His all upon-her truth, at last 

Could not her candour but suspect : 
Not his the spirit to affect 

Indifference he did not feel ; 

Nor hers the earnest wish to heal 

The breach that daily wider grew 
Between them, although well she knew 
The cause of their estrangement. Few 
And bitter were the words that passed, 
And he in anger fled ; at last, 

When scarcely had his footsteps died 
Away in distance, all her pride 

Forsook her, and she flew to seek, 

With tear-dimmed eye and pallid cheek, 
Her lover. Had she chanced to meet 
The stranger then, his accents sweet 
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Had little moved her; on the spot 
She’d passed him by, but met him not. 


Some hours elapsed before she found 

Her true love stretched upon the ground ; 
Convulsed with sobs his manly breast, 

And all his soul with grief oppressed. 

Her cheek upon his neck she laid, 

And many a tender word she said, 

As lowly there upon her knees 

She stooped beside him; while the breeze, 
Among the overhanging trees 

That gambolled, lightly bending down, 
Caught up her tresses chesnut-brown, 

And flung them, in luxuriant waves, 
Upon him, as on mossy graves 

- The fallen leaves are whirled and tossed, 
When piercing winds and biting frost 
Have spoiled the year; while from her eyes 
Down poured two crystal streamlets—wise 
Or foolish, clown of low degree, 

Or scion of-nobility, 

Was e’er the man, whate’er his years, 
Could steel his heart in woman’s tears ! 
Then sprang he to his feet, and took 

Her hand in his, and pressed it. ‘* Look !” 
He cried, half smiling, half in pain, 

«Tne world, I know, does not contain 
Another maid like thee to twist 

Me round and round ;” her lips he kissed, 
Then passed his arm around her waist, 
And caused her, as in sudden haste, 

Or dread of some fatality, 

To sit upon the fallen tree, 

Where first we saw them in the shade. 


Twas well, confiding, silly maid, 

For all thy future, in the breast 

Of him that, loving, thee caressed, 
There beat a heart as brave and true 
As e’er the world, deceitful, knew ; 
For all his passions were awake, 

And curbed alone for thy dear sake. © 
Had he, the stranger smooth of tongue, 
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O’er all thy budding beauties hung, 
There in the dim, uncertain light, 
Like thy true love—alas, the night! 
There’d been another tale to tell 

When toil was wakened by the bell. 





They parted ; to his workshop he 

His steps directed cheerfully ; 

She towards her home, with clouded brow 
Unmindful of her recent vow, 

And met the stranger by the way. 

“ Good morning, pretty sweetheart; nay, 
You must not pass me thus !”’ he cried, 
And, turning, walked on by her side, 
Ill-counsel whispering, till they came 
The cottage to where dwelt the dame 
Who’d reared the maiden from a child, 
An ancient crone of aspect mild, 

But toothless, deaf, and almost blind, 
Whose wandering and enfeebled mind 
But little noticed all that passed 

Around her: each day like the last 

To her appeared. The maiden’s flight 
She knew not, till the morning light 
Revealed that many an hour had flown, 
And that she’d spent the niglit alone. 


Yet while the beldam strove in vain, 

Her scattered senses to regain, 

The maiden entered : by her side 

The stranger, too, appeared. Then cried 
The dame, “I have not broke my fast ; 
’Tis hours since I’d a morsel last.” 

The stranger, laughing, said: ‘ Not so; 
You’ve had your breakfast long ago.”’ 
‘*Then, deary me, I have forgot !’”’ 

The beldam whimpered. ‘No you’ve not, 
Grandmother,” said the maiden ; “ I 

Will get it for you presently.”’ 

And then, despite the stranger’s frown, 
The embers to a glow were blown, 

The kettle on the hob was set, 

And breakfast was prepared: not yet, 

The silly maid was wholly lost, 
She still could calculate the cost 
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Of the rash step the stranger tried 
To urge her to: while by his side, 
Caught by his specious eloquence, 
Against her native common-sense 
She let that eloquence persuade 
(Like many another silly maid) 
Almost to ruin. In her home 
The reign of better thoughts had come : 
And she resolved to send away 

The stranger. Not another day, 

The maiden thought, would she delay. 


Impatiently the stranger paced 
The narrow room, still urging haste. 

The maid replied, with downcast eye, 

“‘T cannot Jeave my mother—I—”’ 

But even, as she, faltering, spoke, 

A sudden, sharp, decided stroke 

Of the old knocker on the door : 

The cottage shook from roof to floor. 
“?Tis he!” the maiden cried, and fled 
Upstairs,-and prone upon her bed 

Fell penitent, and sobbed aloud. 

Again the knocking sounded loud: 

The door flew open, and appeared 

The maiden’s lover. ‘* What I feared !”’ 
He cried aloud. The stranger sought 
To bar his entrance: ‘‘ I will not 
Permit you, fellow, to intrude a 
The lover, in no waiting mood, 

Then sharply thrust the man aside, 
And, entering, called his promised bride. 
Trembling, the angry tones she heard, 
And even as the well-trained bird, 
Though free in air, the call obeys, 

She dashed the tear-drops from her face, 
Aud hastening down the narrow stairs, 
The little chamber entered, where 

Her lovers, in contention high, 

With furrowed brow and flashing eye, 
Each other full defiance bade. 

Between them rushed the trembling maid. 
Some cutting words the stranger spake, 
But even for the maiden’s sake 
Her true love answered not a word, 
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But silently, as one that heard 
No voice—passed through the open door. 








The maiden lifeless on the floor 

Fell straightway, and the stranger swore 
Oaths loud and deep, as he essayed ‘ 
To raise her prostrate form: the maid, 
Reviving, spurned his proffered aid, 

And springing lightly from the ground, 
Rushed out upon the road, and found, 
What in her inmost heart she feared, 
That her true love had disappeared. 
Then, sorely weeping, she returned, 
And angrily the stranger spurned, 

Who would have kissed her; while her mind 
Conflicting thoughts of love unkind, 
And treacherous dealings still revolved ; 
Nor even then the problem solved — 
Had she of choice ’twixt good and ill, 
But that the crafty stranger still ~ 
Swore she was dear to him as life, 

And even vowed to make her wife ; 
Then led her from the cottage, where, 
Until he crossed her path, noi care 

Nor sorrow had been hers to bear. 


Quickly along the village road 
He hurried, every thought a goad 
To urge him forward: much he feared 

The rival he had wronged : though seared 
By frequent guilt, his conscience, too, 
Upbraided him : and well he knew 

His homeward train was almost due, 
Which missed, he feared the maiden might 
Yet change her mind, and choose aright. 
With speed he therefore urged her on, 
While fiercely scorched the midday sun 
And glowed the parched and thirsty ground. 
The deepest silence reigned around, 
For not the faintest-sighing breeze 
Presumed to whisper to the trees : 
The panting birds forgot to sing, 

The flocks to pasture, and the king 
Of all the herds, with nostrils spread, 
Close to the ground inclined his head, 
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Nor even whisked away-the fly 
That pierced his side: the summer sky, 
Meanwhile, with darkest clouds o’ercast, 
Grew lowering, and the stranger fast, 
And faster, urged the trembling maid : 


“ Haste, or we'll miss the train,”’ he said. 


Just then a rumbling distant sound— 
From heaven above, or under ground, 
Proceeding, they could scarcely tell-- 


Was heard, and three great rain-drops fell : 


A high wind woke the thick white dust 
That overlaid the road: “ We must, 
Indeed, make haste,’’ the stranger cried : 
“ Let us return,”’ the maid replied. 

** Not so.’’ Just then a vivid flash 

Of lightning startled them, and crash ! 
Loud, sharp, and near the thunder pealed. 
The cattle trembled in the field, 

And to the nearest shelter fled. 

Loud rolled the thunder overhead : 

In furious torrents fell the rain, 

The wind arose with might and main, 
And dashed the tempest in their face 

As, trembling, they rushed on apace. 


A few yards distant from the road 

A thickly-foliaged oak-tree stood, 
Whereto the travellers bent their way— 
Of danger little then recked they. 

In vain the tree its branches waved 

To warn them off; the peril braved, 
They closely ’neath its shelter stood, 
For refuge from the cloud-born flood. 
The lightning followed, flash on fash, 
Tn quick succession, and the crash 

Of each conflicting thunder-cloud 

Still nearer sounded and more loud: 

The stranger shook in every limb ; 

The maiden, as she glanced at him, 

Felt scorn within her bosom rise 

For him who tempted her ; and wise 

At last, she raised her tear-dimmed eyes: 
**O heavenly Father,” thus she prayed, 
“Forgive me.”” Even while she said 
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These simple words, a thunder-stroke 


Fell on the strong, thick-foliaged oak, 
And split it, ay! from root to crown. 
The stranger and the maid were thrown, 
Insensible, some steps apart : 

He never moved again: her heart 
Still beating, slowly she revived ; 

But he died there, unblest, unshrived. 
Or who he was, or whence he came, 
None knew : he never told his name ; 
And in the village churchyard lies , 
Without a stone, or mark, to apprise 
The passer-by who’s buried there. 


Long months of loving, anxfous care 
Elapsed before the maiden’s health 

Could be restored ; but not the wealth 
Of all the Indies could restore 


What on that day she lost. 


No more 


She gazed upon the purple skies, 
That lurid flash had dimmed her eyes 


For ever. 


Never more did she 


Behold, or field, or flower, or tree : 
For her ’twas all and always night : 


“It was His will,” she said, “ and right ;” 


Nor murmured: but the infant grace, 
Of their babe smiling in her face 

She ne’er beheld : and never more, 
Alone, she left her husband’s door. 
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HOURS IN SWEDEN. 
BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


PART II. 


CarisTOPHER III. (nephew of Eric) succeeds to the throne. 
His reign is notable for the overwhelming power of Charles Knut. 
son. To him, Sweden’s Marshal, Christopher, had to make 
considerable concessions. This monarch published valuable codes of 
laws for Denmark, and wisely removed his court from Roskild. to 
Copenhagen, thus creating a new power in commerce; but as 
for Sweden, he left no record but that of continual temporisation 
with her rapacious administrator. 

No wonder, now, that on Christopher’s death (1448) Charles 
Knutson presumed to clutch the Swedishcrown. Christian I. ascends 
the Danish throne. His ascent to those of Norway and Sweden 
is disputed. There is a wrangling of kingdoms, and Pa 
interferences. Then we behold the Archbishop of Upsala, John 
Bengston, solemnly declaring Knutson to be the enemy alike of the 
kingdom and the Church ; and entering his cathedral he places, his 
crosier and mitre before St. Eric’s shrine, and vows never to 
resume them until he has driven the usurper from the throne. The 
devoted Dalecarlians answered to his call. He accomplished his 
vow. Knutson had to fly to Dantzig, and Christian was solemnly 
crowned at Upsala, The way of unstable men are not worth con- 
sidering in their burrowings and windings. Much of the miserable 
tale we leave untold. Christian insulted the very episcopal in- 
fluences that thus brought the Swedish Crown to him. He per- 
secuted innocent men, committed unconstitutional acts, finally, | 
he imprisoned his benefactor, the Archbishop of Upsala. 

Then rose the primate’s nephew, Kettil Carlson, the Bishop of 
Linkoping. Laying up his sacerdotal ornaments in his diocesan 
church, with a martial vow, similar to that of his uncle, he took 
the field. Defeated once, in the wilds of Dalecarlia he turned the 
tide of war, and drove Christian into Stockholm. Mauch intestine 
embroilment succeeds, and Charles Knutson comes back to the 
kingdom, Thankless and truculent, he quarrels with Linko- 
ping’s bishop, to whom he owed present grace and possession 
of the throne. Whipped and penitent, Christian releases the 
Archbishop of Upsala. Consequently, soon by force of arms 
Knutson has again to yield the crown. ‘The primate now be. 
comes administrator; but, in turn, he has to yield place and power 
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to the hostile Eric Axelsen, who changed from a friend to a foe, 

narian Knutson totters once more to the throne. This 
** shuttlecovk of fortune,’ as he was well-named, one day sove- 
reign with fourteen hundred golden dishes on his table, the next a 
houseless fugitive, had his last hours strengthened by the Axelsens 
and Stures. On his death he left Sten Sture master of his 
position as administrator by force of arms, against Danish wishes 
and Danish efforts. 

When John, therefore, succeeded Christian, in 1481, he found 
himself monarch of Denmark, but with the crowns of Norway 
and Sweden only to be won by policy or hostile strength, 
The former took two years; the latter, sixteen. .Upon his 
coronation (1497) he had to make Sten Sture Grand Master, and 
his kinsman, Svante Sture, a marshal. These men were constant 
thorns in the side of the sovereignty. In 1501, the King accused 
the restless and ambitious Sten Sture of treason before thegStates 
General, at Stockholm. The warlike appearance, however, of the 
native party was so menacing that the King first shut himself up 
in the citadel, and then fled, leaving his Queen, Christina, behind. 
Hostilities, consequently, broke out at once. Supported by the 
great Hanse town of Lubeck, the Swedes achieved successes ; but . 
the event of most interest was the brave resistance made by Chris- 
tina in Stockholm. | 

Now, the last dread act of the tragedy of Sweden’s thraldom 
may be said to begin. Prince Christian, about twenty-one years of 
age, is sent by his father, King John, to reduce infractious Norway. 
There he works his bloody will! Then we see Christian released 
from captivity, and the sudden death ‘of Sten Sture, the valiant 
vindicator of Swedish liberty. To him succeeds his kinsman, 
Svante Sture; and John arraigns the rebel kingdom interna- 
tionally at Calmar, where, by a Danish judicial tribunal, the 
leading senators being pronounced traitors, are deposed, and their 
estates confiscated. Now culminate all malignant influences over 
the unhappy kingdom. The Emperor, Maximilian, as one who 
decides the fate of nations, confirms the Calmar decision. The 
Pope, too, for a pique of his own as to who should be Archbishop, 
sets his face against Svea ; whilst Lubeck, worn with her wars, has 
to abandon the Swedes (1512). The death of Svante Sture en- 
sues; and, thereupon, as Saadi sang: ‘‘ The country is in disorder 
like the hairs of a negro!’ Cruel internal dissensions spring up 
between the great parties as to the kingdom’s chief, whether it 
shal] be Eric Trolle, or whether Sten Sture the younger. 

Such a sequence and combination of evils must have utterly 
crushed the kingdom, if Denmark’s king had not been caught in 
@ snare of troubles that weakened as well as harassed him. The 
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most memorable of these ‘was the shameful defeat of Den. 
mark's chivalry in 1500, by the rugged and audaciously indepen. 
dent inhabitants of Dithmarsh. Thirty thousand of the beautiful 
and brave were led by the king and his brother to overwhelm this 
abject province. Of these eleven thousand were slain by the 
dauntless and the free Dithmarshians, who, besides, captured the 
consecrated banner of Dannebrog, rich with the valorous memories 
of three hundred years. 

John passes away, and in 1513 his son, as Christian 77., comes upon 
the imperial scene with all the vices and cruelties required to whip 
the offending Adam out of a nation. His conduct in Norway 
caused his excommuncatiun, and an interdict on the kingdom, In 
Norway, also, he became intimate witha vulgar Dutchwoman, whose 
sole merit was her introduction of her native vegetables into Den- 
mark. The gods, however, work their purposes with the lowest as 
well as the highest instruments. Of noble character, a daughter 
of the most dominant house in Christendom, was Isabella, his wife. 
Nevertheless, to the Dutchwoman his vile nature set with the 
strength of a tidal flow. 

In 1517 his mistress died—blood had to satisfy the maddened 
monarch’s suspicions. One of her admirers was put todeath, Her 
mother, Sigebrit, became clothed with all the influence of her 
daughter ; which, singular to say, tended to the establishment of 
the new-born city of Copenhagen. 

Meanwhile, Christian has not got possession of the Swedish 
crown. Against Sten Sture the younger, who has now become 
administrator, he supports the antagonist party of Eric Trolle. 
The adminstrator pushes his power beyond due limits; he coerces 
his diet to depose Upsula’s Archbishop—Gustavus Trolle—who 
was in the field against him. It was this occasion on which the 
Bishop of Linkoping performed the famous seal trick—putting be. 
neath his seal his protest, that he was the instrument of violence. 

To some purpose, however, lived this Bishop Brusk, since he it 
was who originally prevented the construction of the great Gota 
Canal. To resent the insult we have mentioned, and assert his own 
claims, Christian, in 1518 invests Stockholm with a fleet of a 
hundred and twenty sail; but accomplishes nothing more than 
perfidiously running off to Denmark with six noble Swedes, as 
hostages for the safety of his own person on a proposed visit to 
Sten Sturo. It was a fine royal catch; for amongst them was 
Gustavus Ericson Wasa. But he reversed the tables, after the 
manner found in Marvel’s description of Holland, when 


“The fish oft-times the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest.” 
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We come now to the year of grace, 1520, the most memorable 
for Sweden in this, or probably in any other era. A more formid. 
able Danish army invades Sweden. In the first battle the patriots 
are overwhelmed, and Sten Sture is mortally wounded. Archbishop 
Trolle, of course, assists the Danes—all hearts are depressed—sub. 
mission is made on all sides, when, once more, a woman rises, 

“ Like a re-appearing star, 
Like a glory from afar ; 
First to lead the flock of war.” 


Sten Sture’s widow, Christina Gyllenstjerna, amidst universal 
submission, fortified herself in Stockholm, and defied primate and 
king. The result might have been certain redemption to the bleeding 
country had not Christian hatched a new scheme of infamy, which. 
quickly became pregnant with the foulest or final one—one which not 
the heavens nor men could endure. Upon his solemn oath and pro. 
mises, the capital was opened to him. He conceded everything re. 
quired by the burgesses, was pompously declared in Stockholm towns 
as Sweden’s hereditary monarch, by descent from St. Eric, and was 
crowned at Upsala. 

Now comes the conclusion, in filth and blood. Ditterick Slag. 
heck, a Westphalian barber, one of Sigebrit’s kindred, and in virtue 
thereof elevated to be confessor to the King—this man is the toad, 
ugly and venomous, which pours its poison into the ear of Christian. 
His suggestion is single and comprehensive,—the extermination of 
Sweden’s chief nobility. The principal reason for this hecatomb - 
of hate was found in the deposition of Archbishop Trolle, as before 
mentioned. The primate, thirsting for revenge, eagerly joins with 
the scheme, and, in extraordinary senate assembled, he demands 
justice on his enemies, The deposers, therefore, were all doomed; 
except the wary Bishop of Linkoping, already spoken of. The 
King’s oaths and promises are deemed to be annulled by the eccle- 
siastical power. On the eighth day of November, in this year of 
grace, 1520, all the gates of the capital are closed: soldiers are 
stationed in all its principal parts, and ninety-four of the proudest 
heads in Sweden roll on the scaffold. 

This event was called the BLoop Batu. It took place in the 
Stortorget. Many piteous incidents are related in connection with 
it. We, however, here have only to remark that amongst the 
victims was Eric Wasa, the father of that Gustavus, whom Chris- 
tian had perfidiously made prisoner with other five nobles. 
~All the provinces were now tormented. The whole land was 
stretched upon the rack of persecution. This, however, we must 

s over. We can notice but the leading incidents. And before 
we contemplate the day of the country’s salvation, we would poiat 
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out the swift ruin and shame that came upon the chief actors in 
the tragic deed. The Westphalian barber was created Bishop of 
Scara; his royal master prepared the way for him to the Arch. 
bishopric of Lund: he was made one of the regents of Sweden. 
But the papal conscience now became moved in the matter. The 
Holy See charged a legate to make inquisition, the conclusion of 
which was that within two years of the commission of the crime 
Dittric was burned in Copenhagen, as the sole parent of the Blood 
Bath. Nor was Adrian VI. satisfied with this purgation. He 
made a new inquisition, and Trolle was declared incapable of being 
primate of Sweden ; and Christian himself was sentenced as the 
one with whom lay the blood-guiltiness. His sentence was rigor- 
ously confirmed by Clement VIII. 

4. SsconD HisToRICAL Perrop.—The most prominent fact 
in the previous historical epoch was the Treaty of Calmar, which 
ratified Sweden’s subjugation. The name of that place opens a 
new era, and obtains a new signification ; for we find it stated. that 
Gustavus Wasa made his*escape from Denmark, and landed at 
Calmar on the 31st of May, 1520. 

Whilst hunting in the forests of Rifniis intelligence was brought 
to him of the Blood Bath. in which his father had perished, and 
he fled at onee. Where? Where else but to that retreat where 
the jewel of his country’s freedom. was ever found radiant and pure, 
although sequestered in darkness—to Dalarne. Like our Alfred, 
he had, as a fugitive, to seek his kingdom in the hearts of his 
people. Thrown off, in the hour of his own and his country’s 
need, by the friends of his youth, hunted from place to place, 
flying through the dreary, but concealing night hours, pierced by 
Danish spears whilst secreted amidst hay in a cart, to Dalarne 
he came as the last spot on which hope for his country shone—if 
it were not so, it should be his last resting-place in his country. 

Alas, the very heaven of hope seemed to close in the utter 
night of despair. His appeals to the peasantry were in vain— 
their reply was but a bye-word of scorn—*‘ Whoever is king, we 
must labour.’’ At length he harangued, a.multitude assembled at 
Mora, on the sacred stones on which the kings were elected. Little 
effect followed. He had searched his land, and none aided him. 
Dispirited, he bent his steps to Norway. Up the Dale Elf he 
walked till he saw the mountains of the sister kingdom, He 
reached Siilensby. In a little, and he would leave Swedish 
ground for ever. 

In this while, news had come into Dalecarlia of the increasing 
oppressions by Christian. Indignation arose and terror. Should 
the kingdom be butchered, andno hand beraised? “ Ah!” whispered 
Fear, “ but where was the leader ?’’ Then answered an old man, ‘I 
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always said each time young Gustaf spoke a fresh north wind blew.” 
All luck comes from the north. That is a proverb hoary through 
length of ages. It sufficed now to quell terror, and fan indignation 
to white heat. It was winter. Two of the fastest skaters were 
despatched on snow-shoes after Gustaf. They overtook him at 
Siilensbv. The captive returned. Two hundred brave men rallied 
round him, and the war was at once begun which expelled the 
Danes and brought him to the crown in 1523. So was the Union 
of Calmar broken asunder by the Calmar fugitive. 

Gustavus in his sovereignty accomplished three magnificent 
thinys. The first we have mentioned. The second was his smiting 
to thedust the Papal power in Sweden. Certainly, it was a matter 
of huge profit. It was so. We cannot divest Sweden’s Henry 
VIII. from the odour of cupidity. For plausibleness and easement 
of conscience his course has a seeming fairness, He loses no time 
for all that. The distance of his object was so great that, though 
he took years to reach it, he really went as the crow flies. He 
allows a Lutheran champion to contest the printing of the Bible 
with a Romish theologian in full, courtly synod ; settles the dispute 
by ordering the archlishop to prepare a new, unimpeachable trans. 
lativ. For the replenishing of his treasury and payment of a 
rational debt to Lubec, he poes to spiritual treasuries—he confis- 
cates two-thirds ot the church’s tithes, also its plate and bells. 
Getting into a dithculty with the disaffected people at Upsala, 
anu finding his arguments vain, he orders his soldiers to. level 
their guns, and so finishes the matter. A stormy time follows in 
the States.General : Gustavus sagely presses forward on his prey ; 
the latter expresses a disposition to resist unto death. Evading 
such sad alternative, nevertheless, Gustavus gains his point: he 
obtains supreme authority over the church, and to carry out 
wholesale confiscation he goes through the provinces at the head of 
his cavalry, and with Lutheran priests in his train. After that he 
confesses himself a Lutheran; two years more and the States 
abolish the Roman Catholic form of religion and adopt the con- 
fession of Augsburg. The third matter was his getting the Crown 
made hereditary in his family. 

In bis wide ambition Gustavus committed many despotic acts. 

Of these we cannot speak. ‘Take him for all in all, he is Sweden's 

true hero-king. He has left some of the royalist records as to 

deeds, an!, although not an eloquent man, in word too. He repre- 

sents Sweden as for Sweden’s own weal—not Sweden for Europe's 

weal, or for conquest. Under him commerce was stimulated and 

the arts and sciences first encouraged. Whilst he was ready with 

muskets at Upsala, he answered to the peasants who demanded 

that he should retain the Latin Mass that he would not depart 
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from the doctrines of God’s pure and holy Word, even if they 
took from him kingdom, children, and wife. His end was as 

nd as his beginning. At the point of death he assembled the 
States in the Adelhus, and bade them adieu in language the most 
noble and pertinent to the nation’s well-being. He wasa Cromwell 
with a crown on. 

The three sons of Gustavus, Eric, John, and Charles, leave a 
disinal impress on his country’s chronicles, Eric XIV. came to 
the throne in 1560. John was never idle in bis designs to share 
oraltogether possess it. These were detected, frustrated, and John 
was tried for high treason and condemned to die. Eric commuted 
the sentence on his brother to perpetual imprisonment in Gripsholm 
Castle. Reports state that Eric ofttimes lunatically visited John 
to destroy him, but that, smitten with remorse, he would plead 
for pardon from the man on whom he had bestowed pardon. In 
four years’ time he liberated John. Poor Eric, subject to fits of 
dementation, imagined that the great Sture family were conspiring 
against him with his. restless, sceptre-coveting brother. He seized 
Nils Sture, their representative, confined him in Stockholm, paraded 
him through the streets in shameful guise, transported him to 
Upsala, and there, in a visitation of madness, slew him with his 
own hand. Disaffection was the natural consequence of this 
royal crime, as also amongst the more powerful, who looked 
on Eric as tyrannical because he insisted on good manners. Of 
this John made immediate use. He lit the flames of civil war, 
and Eric was compelled to abdicate. He in turn was consigned 
to aprison. The fatal Gripsholm was one of the strongholds in 
which he was immured. After a confinement of ten years, he was 
compelled to take poison. 

Within the few lines comprising the last paragraph lies 
hidden the most pathetic page in Sweden’s history—Eric’s private 
life is marked throughout by periodical derangement, by the schem- 
ing of covert villains within, and bold foes without, by the treachery 
of friends and closest blood relations. Full of strange contrasts 
was it too. Here was a gentle heart, yet steeped in innocent 
blood. Here was a life whose love-romance in its origin was as 
delicious as any pastoral tale ; in its conclusion as sadly sweet as 
Griselda’s history. Here was a king possessing the most re. 
fined tastes, possessed, too, of great talents ; for he was a student 
of military art, a scholar, a poet, and a painter. Yet all the 
beneficent uses and consulationé of these accomplishments were 
finally cut off from him by the power which at length became 
fratricidal, 

Let us glance briefly at the leading incidents, for Eric’s career 
and acts give a solemn interest to many spots in Sweden. If 
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there be aught in omens (and Eric’s life was full of them), we 
might say a dark destiny was woven by the fates of the prince, 
who was born the day of St. Lucia, the patroness of the longes 
nights and early breakfasts. His life may be divided into foy 
sections :—1. ‘lhe circumstances that confirmed bis inheritance to | 
misfortune, and these came early enough. At fateful Calmar, of 

which he was duke, in the midst of revelry, young Eric sprang 

from the dinner-table so high that his head struck the iron corona, 

For some time he was thought dead, and ever afterwards he was 
visited by fits of lunacy. 2. At this place, also, descended upon him 

a still more malificent influence, which, acting in conjunction with 

the above infirmity, watching its season, forever moving its many 
springs, poisoned the monarch’s resistance, pointed his dagger, and 

made him forfeit his throne. This was Gdran Pehrsen, who, dis. 
missed by Gustavus Wasa, sought Eric’s court, and by subtle arti. 

fice obtained ascendancy over the fair, blue-eyed, and by some called 

‘The Undecided Prince.” 2. His eventful passion.—Eric had 
siange tencies about marrying England’s Great Elizabeth. But 

love had had its own pre-ordination. The bright planet rose upo 

his soul in the famous Stortorget, the Blood Bath Square. - Karin 
Mansdotter, known in subsequent history as Lilla Karin, had come 

from Medelpad, and was selling nuts in the market, when Prince 

Eric first saw her—and seeing, loved her once and for ever. She 

was taken in charge by her younger sister, Froken Elizabeth, and, 

after being educated, became his wife. His affection for his Lilla 
Karin, is still dear to the Swedes. One of his poems, addressed 

to her, and which he would sing as they rowed upon the Malaron 

a summer’s eve, is still one of the people’s songs. The first vere 3 
runs thus : 




































“Blest is he whose path embraces 
No dizzy cliffs, but valleys low, 
Oft slips his foot who on high places 
Is doomed to travel too and fro, 
Let each one take his wilful way 
I love my shepherdess for aye.” 


8. The dismal episode of the Stures, which will be found of 
recurring in book and painting. Eric’s conduct, indeed, was i 
famou:, if it had not arisen from an unhinged mind worked upd 
by devilish enginry. Gdran Pehrsen was the foul agent Nil 
Sture, he represented, with fiendish iteration, as of the complex 
which astrology had warned would prove fatal tu the king. Under 
his minister's piomptings he rushed into the cell of the imprisoned 
nobleman and stabbed him in the arm. ‘The brave and geatle M 
Sture drew forth the weapon, wiped off the blood, kissed the handle 
and returned it to the king. In his maniac mood, Eric cried 
his attendants that he was menaced, and thereupon they-slew th 
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- captive. So fell Nil Sture, with a fate almost the transcript 
* of that of Admirable Crichton. The Doré sisters then seized on 
- Fric’s soul. He fled to the woods, and was only allured back by 
a Lilla Karen warbling one of his beloved songs. It is beautiful to 
ole see such love struggling with ever-ready sacrifice to overcome 
hostile evil. | But, alas! love but “brightened the storm it 
"8 eould not calm.’’ 4. The prison life that closes the scene, And 
1 specially at Gripsholm, there still exists a sad menwrial of the 
ne love that never died. The window-sill worn by his elbow, a hole 
=" in the floor worn by his foot, define the position he had to take to 
. gaze on a spot in a distant field, to which, punctual as a star, came 


ali Lilla Karin daily, from the neighbouring villare, to w 
handkerchief to him. His prison hours were at first reli ved by 


- the Muses,—his pencil, his pen, his lute, charmed his pains and his 
+r solitude. Specimens of these remain. Paintings -from his hand 
had are scattered through Sweden’s palaces. He translated many 
But books, two psalms in the national liturgy are his composition, one 
po of which is so utterly steeped in affliction and remorse that it is 
sii sung at the execution of criminals. One by one were all comforts 
re withdrawn. The order for his death was signed five different 
sie times by the Swedish Council of Bishops ; each time was it sus- 
She pended. Finally it was carried out in 1577, He took it in his 
nd soup. He refused in the first instance to forgive his enemies, but 
ah ; iw bis lingering agonies he cried, ‘‘ 1 do with all my heart 1" 
pir Not even on his murderers would he desire the inexorable pains of 
a such a time. Thns ended one of the most piteous of royal histories 
din —certainly the most melancholy in Swedish annals. Of all men 

Eric comprehended in himself the fact that 

** The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact ;” 

and his days were crowded with sorrows darker than those of the 

line of Thebes. Nevertheless, he has left his impress on Sweden’s 

culture, also on its history. He first bore the closed crown, 9s 
id oft king, by richt of inheritance. He was the real founder of the 


$ Swedish navy. His father got shipbuilders from Holland, but 
. Eric had zeal in the matter of his ships, and spared no expense in 
M improving and increasing them. He had for his admiral the gal- 


extol lant James Bagge. He furthermore gave his country her national 
Jnde colours, a yellow cross on a blue ground. 

sone? John began his reign 1568. He had wars with Denmark, and 
je Me Wars With Russia. A French general, Pont-de la Gardié, obtained 
andle for him the only successes of which his reign could boust His 
7 He Son, Sigismund, elected King of Poland, served him best, perhaps, 


it keeping back the arctic barbarian. John caused internal religi- 
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ous dissension by his marrying Catherine, who was {a Roman 
Catholic, and by his own advocacy of that creed. Troubles, also, 
he had with his brother, Duke Charles. John sowed duplicity and 
cruelty, and he reaped a wretched harvest of agitation, disaffection, 
and remorse. 

To him succeeds, (1592), his son Sigismund, ‘who was also 
sovereign of devoted Poland. He had a turbulent time of it be. 
tween the consequences of his venality, his religious vacillation, 
which was now for Lutheran and anon for Roman faith, and his 
ambitious uncle, Duke Charles (twice before mentioned), who 
ultimately, at an assembly of the states at Nykeping, got the 
Polish-Swedish sovereign deposed, and himself elected in his 
stead as— ; 

Charles 1X.—(Whence he derived this number is as mysterious 
as the ‘ XIV.’ of Eric. However, this happily ends one part of 
the confusion, namely, as to numerals, which in every form marks 
the early annals of Sweden.) We take him as we find him; 
coadjutor in deposing his brother Eric, true brother in every vice 
to John, and deserving of this epithet—‘ The Severe.’’ He hada 
brief war-shaken reign. His sovereignty never lost its bastard as. 
pect. Christian of Denmark always refused to acknowledge it in 
the territorial disputes he had with Sweden. 

Two notable circumstances, however, stand against his name, 
He built the city of Gdteborg, and had a son born to him on the 
9th of December, 1594, who fleshed his maiden sword in capturing 
Christianople when the Danes reverted to their old hostilities. This 
was Gustavus Adolphus. 

In this name the land, which but six reigns ago had been a 
tributary state, becomes identified with the mightiest movement of 
the nations of Christendom. 


ADOLPHUS. 


On the birth of Gustavus Adolphus there were strange signs 10 
the heavens. So strong was the impression that a remarkable 
career was destined for him, that Tyco Brahe was employed to 
examine his horoscope. The great astronomer’s predictions confirmed 
the fond expectations, and early possession of the throne seemed to 
confirm the great astronomer’s prediction. The prophecies were 
fulfilled to the letter. The monarch of eighteen, with his Lord 
Chancellor, Oxenstiern, of twenty-eight, changed the position of 
Sweden in the roll of history. Henceforth, she stands fully before 
the world’s eye. She has become part of, and inwoven with the 
workings of European nations. From his youth, Gustavus was @ 
man of war. As a prince he earned his laurels against the Danes, 
as we have mentioned. He was, however, not without desire of 
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retirement or of sharing the triumphs of peace. One of his earliest 
sovereign acts was to institute a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
which was of the highest value to the kingdom: he never, in his 
most severe campaigns, neglected his studies of Polybius, Ceasar, 
and Grotius, although they had to be prosecuted by the lamp after 
the hour of midnight, and his longing for the still waters found 
language in his reference to his brief love-romance in Oland, where 
he had a sweetheart called the Swana Lilla. In his Polish cam- 
paign, when weary of his dancing parties (for at the charge he was 
wont to cry, ‘“‘ Now, my boys! you must go forth and dance before 
the bride’), he would recall the old pleasant time, andsigh, ‘* Oh! 
my good Oland, my good Oland, when once my affairs are settled I 
will go back to you and rest.’? This was not to be. Christian IV. 
of Denmark, too feeble to lead the Protestant catise, militant in 
Europe, deemed that he was warned supernaturally in the funeral 
trophies over the tombs of Denmark’s ancient kings, being struck 
down at a critical moment by a thunderbolt. He receded from his 
eminent position, and Gustavus was called upon to assume it 
European history and the pen of Schiller speak for the Protest int 
hero, who puts the prophets 8 question anew to the world =" 9 ai! 
iron break the northern iron and the steel?’’ We leave (althon h 
we would delight to linger upon) his early love for Ebba Brahe, 
which was so malignantly crossed ; his pathetic and heroic address 
to the Diet (20th May, 1630) when he departed from Sweden for 
the thirty-years’ war. . We leave the whole of that wondrous and 
eventful time which made Sweden the very star of military glory,— 
his rigorous religious discipline in his armies; the long line of 
signal successes in which the fame of the Wan, passionless, eruel 
Tilly’s fame grew dim and faded utterly, and the :mperious, sump 
tuous, implacable, astrologic Wallenstein shrunk bathed be ore 
him; also his many famous words, amongst whica are those, full 
of warrior-modesty, worthy to be written on every heart—* Al- 
though our cause is good and just, the issue of the war, in con- 
sequence of our sins, is still uncertain.’’ Finally, the fatal field of 
Lutzen (1632), when he met his end like a true- son- of Odin— 
upright and facing the foe. There was ever an antique, religious 
cast over the hero’s character and his fortunes. After his wound 
at Dirschau, his armour was painful to wear. Henceforth, Provi- 
dence was bia Destiny. ‘‘ God i is my armour,”? was his wor!, wher 
being equipped for Lutzen’s fight. His iu 
preached from a text selected by his widowed queen, tru 
Apocrypha. It was appropriate, however, alt! iough uUnCAaAnOaate 
ow is the valiant man fallen, that delivered Israel,” be 
(1 Maccabees, chap. ix. verses 20-21.) His heart was long kept in a 
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gold box by Marie Eleanora, who treasured it, kept it constantly 
near her, and created in its honour the order of the Golden Heart. 

The Swedish diet, grateful to her son and proud of his memory, 
appointed a regency, with Oxenstiern at its head, under which 
Christina, the great warrior’s daughter, only six years of age, 
assumed the sovereignty of the kingdom. Alas! she neither re. 
warded the bounteous confidence of the nation nor honoured her 
lineage. Hers is asad record of licentiousness and apostacy. Yet, 
even now, Sweden speaks gently of their hero-monarch’s child. 

Christina, abdicating before the Senate at Upsala in June 1654 
in favour of her cousin, Charles X., gave the country another mighty 
warrior. The six years of his short reign are filled with eminent 
military exploits. Poland was the great theatre of his ambition ; 
but it was his passage over the Great and Little Belts, in the 
winter of 1657, that associated his name with the demi- pode of war 
—with Hannibal and Napoleon in their most daring deeds.- By 
this bold venture he was enabled to knock at the gates of Copen. 
hagen, and dictate his imperious will to Denmark. But for all 
such glories a kingdom is brought to judgment. Those who profess 
to have examined carefully Sweden’s symptoms, say that in Charles, 
although Charles was brave and humane, his quarrelsomeness and 
his lust for military honours laid the seeds of future decadence and 
unhappiness for his country. He died on 11th February, 1660, 
in the arms of the venerable Oxenstiern, thirty-six years of age. 

His father’s death found Charles XI. an infant. Peace made 
his minority a period of golden years. His mature self, however, 
altered everything. He involved the nation in conflict with the. 
maritime powers—not uninfluenced, it is said, by French subsidies. 
Such alien interference now began palpably to excite and corrupt 
the leading parties in Sweden. Nor less did the sovereign wound 
his country by overawing the diet in Stockholm (1680), and estab. 
lishing a standing army. The unmistakeable consequence—ab- 
solute power to the Crown, without responsibility to anybody in 
the State—took place in 1693. 

The twelfth Charles succeeded to the enn’ in 1697—a minor, 
in his fifteenth year. Six months after he insisted on being 
crowned. The military qualities of the boy were almost instantly 
developed by the hostile designs of the sovereigns of Denmark, 
Poland, and Peter the Great of Russia. He defeated them suc- 
cessively. From these victories his ambition got wings: his abso- 
lute sovereignty gave them strength, and he meditated a lar ger 
sweep than the safety of his dominions needed—a flight bey ‘ond 
even the confines of his faith. His eagle ken took in large Euro- 
pean, but, beyond that, larger Eastern conquests. But, in the 
first stage of his flig ht—n: ay, as it were, in the preening of his 
wings—he reached Pultowa. 
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5. Tae Turrp Hisroricat Perron opens with this fatal 
field (A.D. 1709). It finds the heretofore invincible hero com- 
pletely overwhelmed, despoiled of a hundred victories: the 
glorious army of veterans annihilated—Charles himself driven to 
seek refuge in Turkey. Here, at one self-invited and fell blow, 
Sweden is brought from her high estate, to sit in the secondary 
rank of kingdoms. The nursery-batile of Bender was the next 
achievement of Charles. He re-appeared on thestage of his coun- 
try’s action in 1714, and hoped to avenze the disasters and humilia. 
tions that his country had undergone. Armies were created at 
the mention of his name. But fortune disowned her once favourite 
child. Baffled at Stralsund, he fled to Sweden—made one more 
daring flight—he passed into Norway (when the great Swedenborg 
transported his vessels over mountains), and there came to his 
fate before Frederickshall, on the night of the eleventh of December, 
1718—shot by an unknown hand—he, too, thirty-six years of age. 
Charles wasa hater of women—yet he was not without tenderness ; 
in his campaigns he would not break the rest of his pages, but 
on going out of his tent at night would step over them, and leave 
them undisturbed. Swedenborg said of him that he did not know 
what others called fear. He never stimulated his courage: he was 
a drinker of water. He ied a life more remote from death, and, in 
fact, lived more than any other man. 

On the death of Charles XII., the Senate spake out with its 
old haughty voice, and raised its hand too, and broke from off its 
neck the yoke of Charles XI., and made the crown elective, as it 
had been before Gustavus Wasa drove out the Danes and took the 
sovereignty in fee for his family. They beheaded Gortz, their late 
King’s minister, as the adviser of his ruinous measures, and they 
chose as sovereign Ulrica Eleanora, the youngest sister of Charles 
XII. It was hard and terrible work to get through the legacy of 
troubles left by the fiery Swede. This, however, was accomplished 
somewhat favourably, except in the case of Russia, who waged 
unrelenting hostilities, which resulted in her obtaining enormous 
provinces. 

Ulrica (1720) resigned her powers in favour of her husband 
Frederick I, This monarch studied his kingdom’s security and 
comfort ; and his reign might have earned a golden epithet, but 
for the direst of foes, who outwardly were strong against him in 
the battle, and inwardly warred against him with ceaselessly 
fomented dissensions. Through the force of his own necessities 
he was thus ever-distrustful of Russia. Unfortunately, his power 
Was insufficient. Defeated by her in 1741 and 1742, Finland 
became her conquest. ‘The intrepid Senate hurried him unwill- 
ingly, into collision with the northern aggressor. He knew the 
country was unprepared, and, too truly, Sweden found her 
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martial spirit gone. Anxieties arose with the Dalecarlians, and, 
under pressure without and within, the diet agreed to dismember 
Finland, and nominate the Bishop of Lubeck—Adolphus Frederic 
— hereditary Prince of Sweden. 

Adolphus Frederic (1751), also experienced distress from wars 
and direst of internal discord. His contests with Frederick of 
Prussia only caused a new accumulation of disasters for the 
country : whilst, for himself, there was little peace with his diet, 
which having made itself the fount of all legislative authority, 
gradually strode beyond al! lawful bounds, and even interfered 
with the royal prerogative to the very details of the royal house. 
hold. It is a hard day for nations when kings and diets are at 
variance. They cannot be left to themselves. Rulers of king. 
doms always see some prize that may accrue, or. some prize that 
may be lost to them through the conflict. We, therefore, natu. 
rally find that the political parties less represented Sweden's 
interests than those of aliens. There was the Hat party—dis- 
tinctly supported by France—whose object was to release the 
crown from bondage to the States: And there was the Cap party 
—with leaders subsidised by Russia—avowedly striving to load the 
crown with more fetters. We leave their intrigues and dryisions 
to the dust that has fallen upou them. 

But not to be so neglected is the climax to which pS 
Frederic’s son, Gustavus ///., brought matters as his first sove- ' 
reign act (1771). He fermented strife in the Senate for eight 
months as to the ‘‘royal assurance ;” the strife resulted in 
coercive measures, and the Caps deposed the Senate. .Thereupon, 
Gustavus organised the soldiers and the people of the provinces 
against the actual government; bribed the nocturnal burgher 
cavalry ; at length appealed to the military before his palace— 
won them over—marched out with his revolutionary badge of a 
white handkerchief tied round the arm, and captivated populace 
and parties. In this way he obtained the New Constitution, 
which has been interpreted as liberal, since it included a limitation 
of royal authority and effectually put down the despotism of the 
Diet : but Gustavus endeavoured even to give it a religious cast, 
by chanting the Ze Deum in the Assembly when the States had 
given their signatures to the change in the form of government. 
One circumstance greatly helped Gustavus in his cowp d’état—he 
was the first monarch, since Charles XIJ., who could address the 
people in their native language. 

Gustavus, so far as regards detestation of Russia, is Sweden’s 
representative monarch. He was her consistent enemy, first to last. 
His coupd’état was as much in hostility to her as for the redemp- 
tion of the rights of his crown. Neither his visit to the Ozarina 
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(Catherine II.), nor his half-hearted co-operation with the armed 
neutrality, removed his distrust. He warred against her in 1788- 
1790. His first campaign might have been successful, but for a 
grotesque exhibition of one of the highest forms of duty by his 
officers. They refused to march, affirming that by the Swedish 
constitution they could not join in a war not sanctioned by the 
nation. Had there not been Russian sorcery in the case, their ex- 
ample might have been profitable to the world ; but Russia ever 
does traduce or travesty the virtues. Subsequently (1790) Gusta. 
yus gained, at Svenkasund, a considerable naval victory over the 
northern foe, which re-credited the traditionary valour of the Swedes. 
But of more permanent effect has been that most able of state 
documents which he has left to counteract the project of universal 
dominion comprised in the will of Peter the Great, by exposing the 
action that “‘ confirmed and ratified anarchy in Sweden,’’ by warn. 
ing all nations as to Russia's vast, inexorable designs—especially as 
a ‘foe to those states which border upon this destructive power !”” 
He was the patron of the arts—especially of music—an author and 
an artificer. In the Opera House, which he himself had erected, 
he was shot, as we have mentioned, by Ankerstrém, in March, 
ae 

The reign of his son, Gustavus IV., was distinguished by nothing 
but national loss and shame. His father’s injunctions had no 
force with him. He was an example of the instrumeats with which 
Russia works, and how she works with them. He is plainly charged 
with being under her control. Then, it is answered, he had wars 
with her. Yes! and how did they serve the great purpose? Wars 
of unwisdom ; a series of ill-regulated campaigns; old, proud 
Sweden subsidised by foreign powers; her own natural resources 
impoverished ; her bravest blood shed in vain, and the nation fretted 
under the prolonged disgrace and permanent sacrifices; its en- 
durance ceased once more, and Gustavus was compelled to abdi- 
cate in 1808. His uncle, the Duke of Sodermania, ascended the 
throne as Charles XIII. He was a false, if not a fickle man. 
Fortunately, age had weakened his capability of evil; his reign 
shows little more of it than came by legacy from Gustavus IV., 
whereby it lost more in territory, population, fortresses, power, 
and income than it boots to set forth in a brief sketch. 

The Swedes, on the deposition of Gustavus IV., had appointed 
Charles Gustavus as Crown Prince. To the great regret of the 
kingdom he died suddenly, and in his stead one of Napoleon’s 
Generals was elected to the post of honour and peril. This was 
Bernardotte, who was adopted by Charles XIII. as Charles John, 
Sweden has been happy in her regents, and regent virtually was 
Crown Prince Charles John. Birger Jarl and Thorkil had a worthy 
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successor in the statesman-general. He soon presented a noble 
front to the martial and aggrandising career of Napoleon. He was 
at Leipzig when the wings of the French imperial eagle were first 
clipped. His administration obtained the addition of Norway to 
the royal possessions. In 1818, he ascended the throne. 

Such has been the brief history of the impress and super 
s:ription on the coinage of the land; such the beginning of the 
present dynasty—in one who rose from humble circumstances, as 
though under the very eye of old Svea’s usage, which yielded the 
highest place to the brave, the just, and the honourable alone, 
Bernadotte stands prominent in military fame—only second to the 
Alexanders and Croesus of the world; only not proudly eminent 
because he* stirred in one of the world’s warrior ages, and because 
the children of the land he inherited had been, far beyond re- 
corded time, men mighty in battle. He earned himself a loftier 
praise: he obtained for himself the title of “Father of’ the 
people.”’ 

For the mild and considerate rule of the present dynasty during 
the threescore years they have wielded the sceptre, the country 
itself stands as first and final testimony. Suffice it, for the stranger’s 


momentary guidance that the origin and succession has been as 
foliows : — 


Cart Jonan XIV. (His Queen, Desideria) began to reign 1818. 


Oscar I. (His Queen, Josephine) daughter of Eugéne 
, Beauharnais do. 1844. 
Cart XV. (His Queen, Louisa) do. 1859. 
Oscar II. do. 1872. 
DEER PARK. 


We leave our history for the present, and go forth to breathe 
the free, sweet air. The facts we have glanced at may repose in 
the mind, to waken up hereafter, and give a voice to the city of 
Birger Jarl, to the sites of the more ancient northern cities, and 
to the many palaces. 

Sweden’s open-air enjoyment is supposed to culiminate in 
the Deer Park—Djurgirnen. This delightful spot is detached 
from the city,—it has the luxury of a voyage to reach it, although 
it be only a short and pleasant one; it has rural pleasures, 
rollicking as well as graceful associations, and is renowned 
for the best of dinners. Steam gondolas run incessantly to it 
from all parts of the metropolis. We select one that leaves the 
gay, green Strémparterre. In a few moments we have steamed 
from beneath the shadow of the palace, and left behind us the 
central city islands; we pass between those of Blasieholm and 
Skeppsholm, cross the broad water of Ladugirdsland Viken, and in 


less than ten minutes we land at the Deer Park, which occupies 
an island of its o wn. 
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From the point at which we disembark, we ascend almost direct 
into Hazel Mount—Hazelbacken—with its grand café, mosque- 
like dining-room, its legions of chairs straying amidst the trees, 
andits music temple. At once, we experience that this is the per- 
fection of situation for summer delight, and can judge how wise in 
such matters have been the Stockholmers of past times. It has 
ever been a place for good living and drinking ; and we soon ascer- 
tain that its renown is sustained to the present moment. But 
beyond all the bubble reputation from present frequenters and 
from infallible guide books, is the evidence given to the Bellman 
statue in Hazelbacken’s Grove. 

Bellman is a perpetual hereditary melody throughout Sweden, 
but of the Deer Park he is the particular genius. Hazelbacken, 
therefore, appropriately recalls him. His large half-smiling face 
is not without a shadow of thought and a hint of melancholy. 
You expect from such a man exuberance of feeling, succeeded by 
solemn words in which the company he has left will only be saved 
from satire by his charity. Wherever Bellman went he sang. 
The Muses endowed him with double gifts. He composed, ac- 
cording to. suggestions, to his own reflections, or the scenes around 
him: At the same time music flowed from his lyre, as well as his 
lips.. Inspiration filled him with its twofold powers. He was, 
probably, the greatest of improvisatores. Many celebrated ones 
have had the faculty of verse, but lacked voice and musical em- 
bodiment. Not so the latest of the Scalds. He commanded the 
harmonies of language, and voice, and instrument, and in a most 
eminent degree. His wanderings were as varied as are the grades 
in social life ; and his lyre accompanied him in all his he 
He was a favourite with King Gustav III., whom he warned at 
of the mortal danger then approaching him. He was a lover of 
fairs and scenes where life was unrestrained. All the palaces have 
their reminiscences of him, But above all places is he identified 
with the green haunts of the island we are now upon. 

At Hazelbacken we had our first metropolitan dinner, and here, 
frequently, we had our evening meal, listening to the finest bands 
in Europe, for two separate companies played each evening. Par. 
ticularly we mentiou the exquisite performances of a stringed 
Hungarian band, and that of one of the Royal Swedish regiments. 
Amidst the music and the illumination which sparkled through 
every tree, and showed in glittering lines all the architectural points 
of the buildings—amidst the tingling merriment—we always 
thought the spi irit of Bellman was stirring round us, and causing 
his old haunt, as in his gladsome day, to be 





* Full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, aud hurt not.” 
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Hazelbachen, however, is but a dainty lodge: a sumptuous 
coign of vaniage in the Deer Park. The latter comprises a large 
demesne; it isa huge pleasaunce. Its woods are very fine, and, 
although there are broad roads throughout for driving upon, it 
possesses wildness and seclusion that will suit the pensive: or the 
amorous soul. On this one first visit we did not penetrate far. 
The day was very hot; we had dined. The coolness and freshness 
was inviting. We therefore left to another time the Palace of 
Rosendal and its famous Porphyry Vase, and Bystréni, the great 
sculptor’s, villa. We yielded to the languor of the hour, and 
threw ourselves upon a mossy bank near the ascent to the Belvidere 
Tower, from which the curious look at Stockholm and its environs, 

Here a little event occurred under our observation which might 
have been forgotten but for its connection with previous and 
subsequent circumstances. Everything was very still, when we 
suddenly heard approaching footsteps. A lady and gentleman 
turned a corner of the road. They were talking very earnestly. 
About a hundred yards from us the lady stopped. The gentleman 
walked on, as though leaving her. This, we soon perceived, was 
preconcerted. ‘lie lady stood as motionless as a statue, watching 
the gentleman intently. There was a painful purpose in her face, 
as she studied his every step and movement of his body. There 
was more than curiosity in her fixed attention—there was fear and 
anxiety. The man passed beneath us, and, as we were on the 
green bank some little distance off the road, and the trees were 
rather dense, he did not see us. ‘There was a peculiarity in his 
countenance that impressed us, but at the moment we could not 
say why. The feeling was like that on hearing a melody, and 
not being able to recognise the origin of the thoughts that it pro- 
duces, nor when, nor whether you have heard the strain before. 
He was carrying astick. He suddenly paused, walked on seven 
paces, halted, drew his stick abstractly and slowly along the ground 
in front of him, as though he was solving a knotty point in some 
mental problem with which his walking interfered, and which 
nevertheless required certain physical activity to correspond with 
the mental. He then walked on seven steps more and turned 
sharply on his heel. The lady gave a little warning cry, as if she 
had observed an impropriety in the man’s latter movements. But 
as quick as her cry, the secret was laid bare to us. It was Herr 
Sturleson that was before us—“‘ Orlando’s” villain with the 
creaking boots. He repassed us as he returned to the lady, and 
we noted that his face was shaved, that he wore a different dress 
to the one he wore on board the steamer, and that he assumed a 
new and more upright gait. Indeed, but for the remarkable pause 
in his walk and the movements of the stick, we should certainly 
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not have identified him, in spite of the feelings conjured up by his 
countenance. 

He rejoined the lady. She appeared at first to convey to him 
that she was satisfied with her. examination—but, immediately 
after, she began to expostulate. Upon that, the man grew angry. 
As though her words had given him tho direst provocation, he 
seized her by the shoulder and thrust her from him, The act 
caused his face to turn towards us, and we: observed it to be blood- 
red and frightfully distorted. He was palpably in a frenzied mood, 
which would take human life as its natural food. The lady had 
remonstrated very mildly. She had a swect voice, and it was only 
by its pleading cadence, accompanied by an upward look of the 
face that we knew she was using dissuasive words. There was no 
“Jond voice—no altercation—a mere sentence or two. And yet the 
foulest passions were roused in the man. She palpably touched 
a subject that moved his whole nature—probably, we prophetically 
argued, one on which the whole purpose of his life rested. 

It was, moreover, evident that the man was possessed of a 
demonaic self-will, which calls up even the most murderous dis- 
position when it is crossed—which regards the meekest expostula- 
tion as an enemy that deserves to be coerced by a legion of devils. 
A vile, self-willed man he was; and, we further concluded, he 
was a remorseless man; for the lady slipped her foot as he 
pushed her away, and she fell on the hard road. He glared at her 
hatefully for a moment, as though he would raise his foot against 
her—but he seemed to change his mind, and went away with long, 
hasty strides, altogether regardless of the disguised gait he had 
just been assuming. The lady rose and followed, quietly shaking 
the white dust from her dress as if nothing had happened. This 
scene made our blood run cold, as though the northern winter- 
blast had crept through the woods. We had a mixture of terror 
and apprehension which we could not understand. Our voyage 
back from Noorland, made these prophetic feelings plain. 


In our return walk we fortunately came upon a bust of 
Bellman, fixed upon a square pillar, in the midst of a small circle 
of trees. This dissipated the unpleasant féelings we had just 
experienced. We are now looking on the popular effigy of 
Bellman. Here, on the twenty sixth of each July, enthusiastic 
multitudes celebrate his anniversary (the ground bears tokens 
of the last of these commemorations), when the bust is crowned 
with flowers, and in the mcenad dance around it the poet’s praise 
is chanted. The woods echo with his songs—those songs which 
have his own music—a music that makes the body sway and 
spring to its strange and powerful accords. The songs and the 
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music year by year swim through the haunts which the musician. 
bard loved so well. Can there be higher fame than this? Nature 
is called upon to sympathise with the departed poet. Truly, she 
does so here. This sweet singer had much more in him than the 
free and the convivial. These phases we can confidently leave to 
Hazelbacken for the honours that may be due to them. But his 
genius had a lovelier and more solemn cast, and here it finds 
necessary sympathy and worthy immortality. Echo knows his num- 
bers: the rocks, the trees, the waters, the overhanging heavens, 
are familiar with the poesy, and the tones which he created. 

But we pass, in the quiet of this afternoon—no one near, 
no bird singing, no insect humming—we pass the bust in rever. 
ence. We pass on softly. For memories recalled not by the 
annual celebrations float through our mind. On his death-bed 
Bellman summoned his friends— called for his lyre—sang a thanks- 
giving ode—gave a farewell couplet to each friend. Still the poet 
continued to sing, aud to the kind)y remonstrations he answered: 
“Let me end my life as it has been passed—in music!” and still, 
as he grew weaker, lie continued to sing, and sang to the end. His 
last note was mel.dy itself. He first improvised on a sick bed 
when young—on a sick bed he consistently ended his career in song, 
*“ The Swan-song ’’ is lost to his country. Noone put it on paper. 
It went with him as a passport to the company of immortals,— 
Anacreon, Burns, Hadyn, Beethoven. We pass on softly! When 
that bust was inaugurated, the honour, almost divine, paid to the 
poet’s memory so affected the mind of his only surviving son {who 
had risen to be a wealthy alderman of Stockholm) that he became 
mad, and shortly died. We pass on softly! and leave Bellman 
to the advancing evening, to the solitary woods, and the stars. 


MOSEBACKE, 


From the pleasaunce of the Muses let us ascend the hill of 
Mosebacke, which is the most commanding natura! eminence in 
Stockholm. ‘The earliest steps of the visitor (as did our own under 
wise guidance) should gain the crown of the Lion’s Staircase of the 
Palace, and this should be frequently repeated. We often made 
that agreeable ascent, for beneath and around it lies the immediate 
beauties of the metropolis, aud there the busiest life. From it we 
obtain an inverse picture of the one commanded frum our hotel 
window. After that, we say, ‘“‘ Go to the Deer Park,” and let that be 
succeeded by Mosebacke. In this way your mind becomes familiar 
with the natural gifts and the main features of Stockholm. You 
will have noted her streets, squares, quays, chief buildings and aspects 
of her traffic; you will have made yourself somewhat acquainted 
with her green retreats, Now let us ascend the specular mount 
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There is much in names. There has been religion in them, It 

is the grossness of our time that treats them with levity, But the 

ty is being paid. Modern infirmity of mind searches in novels 

for children’s names, and christens streets from a lexicon, Mose- 

backe has grandeur in its very pronunciation. Then, there is such 

a completeness in its natural self. The hill does honour to the 

name; and the prospect does fit homage to both. It is Sweden's 

Mount of Vision. Pisgah has hallowed associations, and in this, 

its counterpart, it returns upon the mind. The imagination is 
illumined by the combination. 

But the road to Mosebacke has some noticeable points. We 
have to go along the great ships’ quay, to which the largest vessels 

come, and. this is always full of cheerful commotion in the,warm 
- seasons of the year, when the water is not bound by the frost. We 
have to pass the singular floating fish market at the end of the 
quay. We have then to cross a sluice, which brings us to the 
small square, in the centre of which stands the equestrian statue 
of Carl XIV. And, by the way, this tongue of rock and earth is 
the famous ynes-fit, where the daring Finnish maid hung her 
- royal husband in his chain of gold after their marriage feast, and 
fled to her own home. 

We have thus arrived at what is a suburb of the city, and, at 
the same time, is another island—it is called Séddermalm. You 
at once begin to rise up the steep streets to Mosebacke, from whose 
leafy terrace, which lies under the shadow of St. Caheun’s Church, 
you look down, as from an eyrie, on all the city’s commerce, on all 
its metropolitam. and natural beauties. At your feet lies the old 
city of Birger T'arl, girdled with quays and markets; its churches 
strike up proudly to the heavens through the densely crowded 
buildings, and the wide-winged palace adds majesty to the scene. 
We have before us, in that central group, a splendid unit of the 
potency of cities. All elements that combine to elevate and 
strengthen a nation are seen symbolised in its manifold buildings, 
markets, quays, and squares, which in this view lose their individu. 
ality and flow into one wondrous whole. 

Then the eye turns to what has given the city and the nation 
—fortune, power, and beauty—to the golden waters flowing round, 
and flowing east, and flowing west. In the latter direction stretches 
the glorious Malar Lake, green with her pine-clad isles, studded 
with inland steamers. For seventy-five miles this lake goes into 
the country, and within its watery bounds are some of Sweden’s 
most renowned castles and palaces. It has also its long northerm 
reaches by which are gained the old seats of empire—Sigtuna and 
Upsala. Waters east of the city are called Saltsjén (Salt Sea), 
although the sea’s saltness is not here, and, indeed, we en 
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the Baltic has no savour of saltness. This, however, is truly the 
broad ocean stream, which meets (unseen from here) with the 
Malar’s confluence beneath Norrbro, and there wrestles with it 
sleeplessly and endlessly. For sixty miles to the east these waters 
wind between the multitudinous Skiirgirden, or island-gardens, 
which for a great distance are enlivened by the summer residences 
of Stockholm’s wealthier classes. Lastly, the eye reposes on the 
magnificent, far-stretching view of rock, and hill, and wood which 
closes round the prospect, of populous city, rural seats, and wide- 
ranging waters. On returning from Mosebacke we sought out the 
house known as once the residence of the man who, in regard to 
Christian belief, stands towards other men as Mosebacke to the 
streets of Stockholm’s city,—Emanuel Swedenborg. From the mis- 
direction of a guide-book, the place was difficult to discover. But 
we did succeed. We knew it from an engraving with which we 
were familiar—in the same manner as we once recognised Elleray, 
the home of Professor Wilson, on ‘Windermere—N 0. 43, Horasgaten, 
it is—a place to be held in everlasting reverence. 











PEACE. 


A sTREAM of glory floods the chapel floor, 

’ Flowing in living light athwart the shade, 

Which ev’ning mingles with the splendour rare 
As daylight fades, 


Just where those wav’ring glories blend and fade 

Into the gath’ring shadows of the night, 

A woman’s voice a low prayer whispered forth 
For peace and light— 


Peace that will bring the rest for which she yearns ; 

Light to dispel the soul’s last ling’ring doubt ; 

For with these she has learnt that life is sweet, 
But death without. 


Around her head, in pale and tender tint, 
Like nimbus round the holy head of saint, 
The dying glories a rare golden crown 

Of radiance paint. 


Ah! but to feel her soul had found true rest, 

A refuge where to drop the burden down ; 

Ab! but to pierce the darkness, and to see 
The victor’s crown. 


Her hands clung trembling to the altar cross, 

Which raises high its stately marble head ; 

Ah! but to pray, and, praying, humbly feel 
The burden fled. 


Low from her lips in broken, falt’ring tones, 

Her soul’s outpoured upon the evening air ; 

‘* Peace! Peace !’’ that word the very burden seems 
Of her heart’s prayer. 


Long has she prayed, and wrestled long in doubt, 
Before the altar of the Saviour’s grace, 

And only now and then, through rifted skies, 
Has seen His face, 









Peace. 


And now at last the clouds of doubt and sin 
Seem slowly breaking, and her spirit yearns 
To touch the feet of Him whose pitying eye 

Upon her turns. 





The peace so long denied is come at last, 
And now her voice is dumb—she cannot say 
The thankful words which rise—but yet her soul 


Can silent pray. 


Most gracious of the Saviour’s glorious gifts 

Is the forgetting of past pain and loss, 

When rest and peace are won through earnest prayer 
Before the cross. 


Twilight deepens ; the shadows longer grow ; 
The last beam fades, and night draws on apace, - 
Hiding within its misty veil the pale 

And peaceful face. 


The peace she’s found dreams on her quiet brow— 

The rest which came when rose that wailing cry— 

The light which shone as féll the summer night 
So silently. 


In that long vigil none ev’r knew what passed, 

But those who saw her in the morning light 

Said that the light of God shed round her brow 
Its radiance bright. 


Those who had known before the face of her 

Who lay enfolded in that last, long sleep, 

Felt that God’s peace had come, and those who loved 
Yet dared not weep. 


To all who seek with humble, rev’rent heart 
To win the peace which this world cannot give, 
God’s answer comes ; ’tis uttered in the words, 


“Seek peace—and live!’’ 


Oh ! to feel in that supremest moment, 

When life’s last page lies open to our view, 

That Death is but the gateway to that Heaven 
Whose light drifts through ! 


C. R. CReEsSPI. 











Réhpious Miltary Orders, 


A GLANCE AT THE RELIGIOUS 
MILITARY ORDERS, 


BY ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. 


Every traveller in the East visits the island of Malta, so cele- 
brated as the last place where the Religious Military Orders, 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, displayed its matchless 
valour. Malta has been suitably styled ‘* Queen of the Mediter- 
ranean ;”? and a finer sight cannot be beheld than that which the 
white rocks of the little land, rising proudly from out the ocean’s 
bosom, exhibits in the stillness of sunset. On the highest point, 
imbedded amid fortifications, stands Valetta, a name dear to the 
lovers of heroism and skill. 

No sooner is the ship’s anchor lowered than swarms of boatmen 
errive each one desirous of transporting some of the passengers 
to the stairs. Maltese,fwith yellow breeches, and red caps sur- 
mounted by a blue tassel, eagerly solicit patronage, striving hard 
to make themselves understood by a series of pantomimic actions. 
In the street, the traveller meets men from every country, and of 
every colour of skin, from the fair Saxon down to the ebony black 
of the Ethiopian,—here an Algerian, there an Armenian, next a 
Turk, forthwith a Greek, and last, the ommi present red coat of 
her Britannic Majesty. 

While the individuals, composing this motley group pursue 
their business, the Maltese squat in the shade, perfectly ‘satisfied 
with having earned what will keep them for to-day; and to-mor. 
row troubles them not. 

Valetta, with its batteries and bastions, arouses universal 
admiration and the deepest veneration for thore knights who 
erected it, and which they defended with such gallantry. 
The Church of St. John the Baptist intensifies this feeling, and 
though, the exterior of the edifice is poor, the interior is full: of 
riches. Four hundred warriors sleep in peace beneath the sane. 
tuary. Upon each of their tombs is wrought in precious stones 
their crests, their epitaphs, their war cries; and a more aoble monu. 
ment consecrated to the memory of heroes assuredly does not exist. 

_ It has become the fashion of certain writers, whose audacity 
is their chief passport to public print, to attack and ridi. 
cule the religious military orders. It has been asked how mem 
who, while pretending to a religious sanctity above that of 
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others, could, in keeping with such an assumption, wield the swon, 
Let it not be forgotten that but for them, as far as human calcula. 
tion and history warrant, Christianity would have been swept away 
from the face of the earth. Undoubtedly, after the fall of Acre in 
1291, had these Orders not existed, the Mussulman fanatics would 
have carried these Korans and swords over the whole of Europe, 
The knights for a long and dreadful term held Christianity’s bitter. 
est foes back ; and when at last the Orders were weakened, a body of 
soldiers ready to defend our faith had, in the meantime, arisen, 
and heroes like Hauniades and Scanderbeg, rallying the scattered 
forces of Christendom, dealt decisive blows on the invader. Since, 
therefore, warriors had to come forward in the defence of all we 
hold sacred, was it not better, both for the more sure accomplish- 
ment of the honourable work and for morality, that religion 
should bind them firmly together. The knights have been called 
vain-glorious~-of having joined the Orders simply for rénown ; as 
Gibbon accuses the early martyrs of dying amid horrible tortures 
for the sake of notoriety. This is a shallow subterfuge. Is it 
likely that a man without higher motives would be put to death, 
as were the pioneers of Christianity, or support those sacrifices im- 
posed on the knights? Was it the cheapest way to gain fame? 
—enter an Order to become celebrated, and perhaps the first time 
foot was planted on the battlements be blown to atoms! No, the 
soldiers of Christ had honour to sustain, humanity to protect, and 
the religion of their forefathers to preserve. They were determined 
to risk all dangers in a cause so honourable ; knowing at the same 
time that theirs was not to attack, but to defend. But for them 
what would have become of Europe, when savage hordes of mad. 
men poured into it, making startling progress, and vowing with 
eternal oaths never to sheathe a sword while yet one Christian 
breathed. And, did not the infidel enthusiasts give evidence of a 
nature more wild and fierce than that of other races; and were 
Christians to stand by and be butchered ? 

The knights of the Religious Military Orders, married not.; this 
has occasioned much scoffing. Fighting men have ever been used 
to abstain from matrimony. Voltaire tells us that the Zaporavian 
Cossacks allowed no females among them. The women required 
to keep up the population, were stationed, according to the French 
historian, on certain islands in a river, where men visited them at 
certain periods, and taking back the boys to train, left the girls 
at home with their mothers. Women of war-like stamp have for- 
bidden male associations, as the Amazonians. Had the knights 
been allowed to take spouses, they would, doubtless, have been 
attending to them when they should have been on the battle 
field. 
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The Hospitallers “of St. John of Jerusalem, known afterwards 
as the Knights of Rhodes, and then as the Knights of Malta, date 
from the year 1048, and have passed through three different stager, 
areligious, a military, and a sovereign Order. They were founded 
by merchants who went to Jerusalem from Amalphi, in the king. 
dom of Naples, at that time subject to the Greek emperors of 
Constantinople, and obtained permission from the Saracen caliph 
to build a chapel and two houses, where Christian pilgrims might 
be lodged. For these buildings they paid an annual tribute. The 
chapel was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, whence sprung their 
name. Being greatly favoured by Godfrey of Bouillon, the mem. 
bers rapidly increased in number and enlarged their religious 
work, feeding and clothing those devout strangers who had been 
robbed or ill-treated on their way to the Holy Scpulchre. 

A native of Martigues, in Provence, named Gerard, having 
gone to Jerusalem to fulfil a vow, decided to stay there, and joined 
the Hospitallers, amid whom he rose to positions of honour. Each 
Hospitaller was sworn to voluntary poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience. In 1113, Pascal II. approved of the brotherhood, and 
nained Gerard, provost of the Church of St. John. 

Not only were many favours granted to the Hospitallers, but 
visitors made them many presents, so that they became possessed 
of houses throughout Europe, where they devoted their time 
tothe care of pilgrims. That chivalrous crusader, Godfrey, was 
the first to present the Order with an estate, consisting of some 
land in Brabant. When Gerard died, Raymond du Puy was 
elected grand master, and he set about introducing numerous re- 
forms and innovations ; among others, he proposed that the brethren 
should bind themselves by oath to defend all Christians in the 
Holy Land. He himself having been brought up amid the glitter- 
ing and noisy scenes of war, doubtless thought that his prowess in 
the field would greatly enhance the interests of the Order. The 
brethren favourably received the suggestion, and thus glided into 
a military body without ceasing to be a religious one. 

Three classes of persons were recognised—chaplains, domestic 
brethren, and knights; the latter all of noble blood, and distin. 
guished by a slight addition in costume. The general dress con- 
sisted of a black robe, with a white linen cross in eight points sus- 
pended near the heart. The Order was governed by a council, at 
the head of which sat the grand master, who had two votes. Accord. 
ing to a portrait, preserved by Bosio, Raymond, when in full dress 
Wore a sword, and held in one hand a crucifix, and in the other a 
chaplet. 

In 1118, arose the Knights Templars. The Order was founded 
by French and Flemish noblemen, and had a much similar object 
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to that of the Hospitallers. They derived their name from the 
fact that King Baldwin 1]. gave them a residence in his palace near 
the Temple. By Temple we mean that mosque which Godfrey had, 
on capturing Jerusalem turned into a church. This mosque, be it 
remembered, was built by Omar, the Saracen chief, who took the 
Holy City in 636, and having been accurately informed of the spot 
where once stood the Temple of Solomon, built a magnificent edifice 
upon the exact site in honour of Mahomet.. Hugh de Payens and 
Geoffrey de St. Aldemar, along with seven others, were the founders 
of the illustrious but unfortunate Knights Templars. They wore 
a white robe, to which Eugenuis IJ. added a red cross over the 
heart. St. Bernard, who framed their rules, gives the following 
description of them :— 

“They live on agreeable terms with each other, without wives, 
withcut children, and without possessing anything that is not 
common property, not even their will: they are never lazy or 
scattered about, and when they are not at drill or marching against 
the foe, they occupy their time in mending their weapons and har. 
ness. Otherwise, they are engaged in pious devotion, just as 
the grand master commands them. An insolent word, an indecor. 
ous laugh, the slightest murmur against an Order, are met with 
immediate punishment. They shun all games which tend to gam. 
bling, they never go out to hunt, and shudder at any sight calcu. 
lated to shock their morality. They seldom bathe (which by-the. 
bye, was no great compliment), their outward appearance is some- 
what neglected (a necessary consequence of the foregoing remark), 
their faces are scorched, and the cast of their countenance is proud 
and severe. At the call to battle, they arm themselves within 
and without, within by faith, without by arms, noticeable fo the 
want of decoration. ‘heir dress is very simple, and their we.pons 
are all they carry. They use them with courage in the greatest 
danger, and they fear neither the strength nor numbers of their 
foes. They put their confidence in the God of armies, as they know 
they fight His cause, and look forward either to certain victory oF 
holy death.” 

It would be difficult to conceive how men trained to such hard. 
ships and self-denial could fail to command the world’s esteem. 
After the siege of Ptolemais in 1190, the military Order called the 
Teutonic Knights of St. Mary of Jerusalem, was established by 
German noblemen from Bremen and Lubec. They were instituted 
to relieve German pilgrims principally, Their dress was made up 
of a white mantle charged with a black cross. Every knight ov 
being admitted swore to being a German nobleman, and vowed 
voluntary poverty. The Order grew very rich, and had com- 
manderies of great importance in Germany, until such time as 
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their grand master, Albert, became one of Luther's admirers, dis- 
solved the commanderies, and reduced the might of the Order to 
nothingness. 

In Spain, upsprung the military brotherhood of the Calatrava, 
composed of Navarese and Castilian gentlemen. During the wars, 
made in the same country against the Moors, another body was 
panded together, which being dedicated to St. James of the Sword, 
was named the Order of St. James. Lastly, in 1212, the Alcantara 
was floated. There was also in Portugal the Avis. While speak. 
ing of Spain, we will call to memory the foundation of the Nun 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. Sancha, Queen of Arragon, 
instituted this religious Order, which was placed under the rule of 
St, Augustus by Celestine III. The nuns were of noble extraction ; 
their dress was of scarlet cloth, anda black mantle a bec, upon 
which was a white cross of eight points. They had a peculiar 
breviary, in church wore rockets of fine linen, and in memory of 
the queen held a silver sceptre in their hands during service. The 
King of Arragou endowed the convent of Sixenne with great reve- 
nues; and after her husband’s death, Sancha, who retired to the 
cloister along with her daughter, had the satisfaction of seeing her 
nunneries spread through Catalonia, Italy, France, and Portugal. 
We have said the nuns wore scarlet cloth ; but after the Hospitallars 
lost the Island of Rhodes they substituted black as a sign ot 
mourning. | 

Both Hospitallers and Templars went on increasing, and many 
endowments’ rewarded their bravery ; among other displays of 
generosity, we may mention that of Alphonsus, the King of Navarre, 
who made his will in favour of the Templars, Hospitallers, and 
Canons of the Holy Sepulchre, though the grandees disputed the - 
validity of these gifts, and gave the parties interested much trouble. 
The popes granted the knights many privileges, and one bestowed 
on the Templars by Anastasius LIT. caused considerable commotion. 
Several places lay under sentence of excommunication, which 
meant a total suspension of all religious services ; the churches were 
closed, the bells taken down, and the dead buried without ceremony, 
Anastasius gave leave to the Templar priests to say mass in dis- 
tricts labouring under this decree; also to bury the dead and per- 
form other offices. The Templars, by so doing, received money 
which otherwise would have belonged to the regular clergy. A 
dispute arose, and after much delay it was arranged to argue the 
case before the court of Adrian IV., an Englishman, then Pope. 
With such energy did both priests and knights set to work, that 
advocates were engaged on both sides, and a hot debate took place 
at jqeRome, which ended in judgment for the knights, much to 
disgust of their opponents. 
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We cannot wade through the history of that brilliant series of 
victories and deplorable defeats which lost Palestine to the 
Christians. Neither can we speak in details of the grand masters 
of either Hospitallers or Templars. The valour of the knights was 
undaunted, Christendom looked up to them as its most trustworthy 
defenders, and the triumphs gained showed that the confidence wag 
far from misplaced. ‘Two of their most remarkable victories were 
the march to Antioch when oppoced by the troops of Nouradin, the 
greatest enemy of the Christians and the greatest hero of Islamism, 
and the overthrow of the Turcomans and Jaroquins at Jerusalem, 
Many a knight’s name would be but duly honoured here to be 
mentioned, but if one action or one name deserve that honour, the 
same distinction must not, in all justice, be denied to all. The 
spirits of those mighty chevaliers, who have now slumbered for ages, 
breathe their greatness over the pages of history, and the courage, 
romance, and virtues of many a Crusader have filled the souls of 
modern heroes with energy and pride. ‘Though dead far centuries 
we seem to see those armour-clad warriors, mounted on their superb 
chargers, prancing gaily down the busy street ; we see them start on 
their holy journey, and we rejoice at the news of their victories. But 
mishaps, dissensions, misrule, and crime gradually lost to the Western 
world that sacred country which her valiant sons had, from the 
infamous grasp of infidels, so gloriously rescued. 

Acre was the last possession held by the Christians. The town 
that had been taken by Guy de Lusignan after the battle of 
Tiberias, was now the last resting-place for the faithful. It was at 
the siege of this city, then called Ptolemais, that Richard Coeur de 
Lion had the famous dispute with the Duke of Austria, that led 

‘afterwards to the immortalisation of the name of Blondel. Here, 
too, a native of Damascus discovered certain combustibles which 
gave to the celebrated Greek fire a more devouring force. Up to 
that time vinegar to a certain extent slaked the ravages of the 
terrible engine. The inventor presented himself before the governor 
of the town, and desired him to throw upon the towers of the 
Crusaders whatever he should order. The towers spoken of were 
immense constructions in wood, several stories high and moved on 
wheels. Numbers of armed men were placed in them and the 
machines then pushed to the walls, which, having been reached, the 
besieger’s threw a bridge on to the gates. It often happened that if 
once the assailants succeeded in planting this bridge, that the town 
wastaken. An eyewitness at the siege of Ptolemais says that the 
erections belonging to the Crusaders appeared like high mountains, 
each one of them holding five hundred warriors, and that at the 
sight of these tremendous implements the courage of the besieged 
somewhat lacked. It was at this juncture that the man from 
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Damascus made use of his preparation, immediately the whole of 
the wooden engines took fire and were wrapped in fearful flame. 

And now those who had once besieged Acre were themselves 
besieged ; round the city’s walls hovered fierce and insatiate enemies. 
The day at length came when the ruins of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
were gathered in its centre, and the Mussulmen, determined to crush 
it entirely, rushed gladly to its destruction, The conflict was awful, 
and a thousand heroic acts in that death struggle were enacted. 
The besieged were like a giant tree beaten down by the tempest, 
yet resisting to the last ; nay, even seeming to gather new strength 
from the violence of the elements. 

In the beginning of April, 1291, the Sultan Chalil invested 
Acre on land by an army of no less than sixty thousand horse and 
one hundred and sixty thousand infantry. This overpowering host 
was, in addition, supplied by three hundred ponderous machines. 
The besieged numbered not more than twenty thousand. Still 
an uncompromising resistance was made, seven Moslems falling for 
one Christian. But Chalil could fill up the places of those who 
fell; the loss within the walls was irreparable, and at last but one 
thousand warriors remaining, the tottering fortune of Acre was left 
in the hands of the Hospitallers and Templars. At one time the 
enemy made a breach on the walls, but William of Clermont, 
Marshall of the Hospitallers, rallying his companions, drove back 
the foe, and he would probably have saved the town had not his 
horse fallen under him. When the city had lost nearly every 
defender, it was taken by storm on the 18th of May, 1291. 

Several episodes connected with this great and noble defence 
deserve here to be told. The patriarch of Jerusalem, named 
Nicolas, in the midst of the clang, clatter, and dangers of war ran 
from one spot to the other cheering the wounded, and careless of 
his own personal safety. At length his flock carried him down to 
the sea.shore and placed him in a boat, by which he might have 
saved himself; but hearing the cries of his people on the beach, he 
put back to their help, and immediately the vessel, being crowded 
to excess, sank, and the bishop, along with all those seated in the 
unfortunate craft, were lost. 

At another time, when the infidels entered Acre, the Templars 
still resisted at their lodge. A capitulation was proposed and con. 
cluded, but the Sultan’s negotiators, committing abominable 
crimes on the population, were attacked by the Templars. The 
Mussulmen returned to the charge, reached the lodge, already the 
doors gave way, when, oh, terrible spectacle! at this moment the 
Templars set fire to the mines; the building blazed, fell, and 
buried beneath its shattered columns both the conquered and the 
Conquerors! ‘The Moslems destroyed evrrything by fire and sword ; 
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they slaughtered women and children, the aged and infirm, and 
more thorough devastation and desolation than fell on Ptolemais 
could not be enacted or imagined. 

The Templars and Hospitallers turned their weeping eyes to 
the West. ‘The former returned to their different priories jp 
Europe ; the latter Order, after a short time, came into possession 
of the island of Cyprus, which, however, they abandoned, and de- 
termined to set about the capture of Rhodes. Dreams of another 
conquest occupied the heads of many important personages, and 
‘the Grand Master of the Hospitallers travelled to France to pro- 
cure help for the intended assault on Rhodes, which, in the event 
of another Holy War, would be of vital importance to the Crusa. 
ders. Immediately tle Pope heard of the plan he advanced ninety 
thousand florins; accordingly the knights left Cyprus, and the 
Grand Master Fulk de Villaret, sailing from the shores of France, 
led the expedition. After much strategy, the Hospitallers landed 
on the island, and meeting with little resistance, took, it by storm 
on the 16th of August, 1310. For several years they had to keep 
up a continual w: arfare. with various results, and it was not until 
much blood Lad been shed that the knights could really style 
themselves masters of Rhodes. This achievement, while evoking 
the applause of the world, provoked the jealousy of the Templars, 
and dissensions arose between the two Orders. 

We now approach a much-vexed and painful quéstion—the 
suppression of the Knights Templars. The following narrative is 
a sober history of the melancholy affair. A citizen of Bergiers, in 
France, named Squin de [’lorian, and a Templar who had aban- 
doned his brethren, were cast in prison for capital offences. In 
those days it often happened that men in the face of death, and 
with no priest at hand, confessed their sins one to the other. This 
Squin and the Templar did. ‘The citizen turned traitor, and 
informed the King of France, Philip the Fair, of the story he said 
was told to bim by the knight, Squin, hoping by this course to 
merit his own forgiveness. Whether founded or invented, the 
narrative was horrible, and led to the entire destruction of the 
illustrious order of Knights Templars. The confession stated 
that every novice spat upon the crucifix to show his disbelief in 
Jesus Christ, that he most indecently kissed the person who ad- 
mitted him, that the infamous and infernal practice of sodomy was 
rife among the knights, that the Holy Laud has been treacherously 
sold to the Mussulmen, and that when the chapter met a gilded 
head of wood, with a long beard, was introduced and adored by 
all present. 

These allegations are too monstrous to be true, but it is certain 
the Templars “had degenerated, for “botre comme un Templter” 
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e acommon expression. Before the fall of Jerusalem the 
Templars fulfilled not the design of their order, and shocked 
people by their depravity. They claimed exemption from all 
legitimate government, and attacked and plundered caravans going 
to Mecca. This act it was that compelled Saladin to break his 
truce with the Christians, and having been denied satisfaction 
for the offence, it led the general to muster the mighty army, 
which finally besieged and captured Acre. 

Philip the Fair, a revengeful and indolent monarch, hailed 
with delight an occasion to resent the opposition manifested against 
him by the Templars in his affairs with Pope Boniface. Clement V 
was Philip’s tool; the very manner in which he accepted of the 
tiara proves this, for the French king, wanting a Poutiff of his 
own making, proposed to Bertrand de Got, Archbishop of Bour- 
deaux, after Clement V., to make him Pope, should he agree to 
six articles, five of which he thereupon named, but withheld the 
jast. What was Clement’s horror, after his coronation, to be 
informed that the secret article, which he had on oath proposed to 
execute, was to vilify the memory of Boniface, his predecessor, and 
to burn his bones as the bones of a heretic. Under Philip’s 
direction, the establishment of the Templars in France, and, indeed, 
throughout Christendom, were to be examined in accordance with 
the orders of Clement. Within the French dominions all the 
brethren were seized, by the king’s command, on the 13th of 
October, 1807. The ill-fated knights were put on the rack and 
confessions extorted. _ James of Molay, the grand master, acknow- 
ledged himself guilty of all the crimes imputed to him, but after. 
wards recanted, saying that he had criminated himself solely to 
suspend excessive tortures. In England the ‘’emplars were much 
respected, and Edward II., upon receiving the Pope’s decree, 
wrote to the Pontiff advising him to put no faith in the charges ; 
yet it is certain that in the same year all the English Templars 
south of the Trent were confined in the Tower, though, as Wal. 
singham relates, nothing more than the report of their crimes was 
proved against them. 

Fifty-nine Templars were found guilty at Paris, and were 
burnt at a slow fire before the gate of St. Antony, calling upon 
heaven to witness the injustice of their punishment. The most 
thrilling spectacle had yet to take place—the execution of the 
Grand Master. Being brought before the final tribunal, Molay 
was asked to repeat his former statements, and, in the event of 
80 doing he was promised an unqualified pardon, whilst, on the 
other hand, should he refuse, death awaited him. He advanced 
to the bar, and raising his fist to those Templars who had turned 

cowards, he made answer, that in his last moments he would lay 
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open the iniquity of falsehood and the glory of truth. He declared 
he,had been ‘guilty of crimes, which consisted in confessing to sing 
charged against an innocent Order. This had he done to molify 
the savage"'tempers of jailors, who had incessantly worked the 
rack. We will conclude in his own words.—‘‘I am very sensible 
of what torments will be inflicted on me, and that executioners 
are at hand to receive those who renounce their confessions, but 
the horrible sight they offer to my eyes is not capable of making 
me confirm a first lie by a second. . On a condition so infamous J 
freely renounce life, and what good would it do me to spin outa 
few miserable days when I must own to the blackest of calumnies ?” 
_ He was hurried away in the evening, landed on a small island 
in the Seine, and consigned to the flames. He bore thé horrors of 
such a death with fortitude ; and just as his spirit was about to 
take wing, he lifted his arm from out the crackling pile, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Clement, thou unrighteous judge and barbarous exe. 
cutioner, I summons thee to appear in forty days before the judg. 
ment-seat of God..”’ , 

Then fell the curtain upon the last act of this great drama— 
thus passed away the Knights Templars, and the summons to judge. 
ment hurled against the Pope was obeyed,—Clement died within the 
allotted time. Philip’s harsh treatment of the knights, whether 
done for gain or revenge, was equally mean ; the Pope’s behaviour 
cannot be too severely reprimanded. Much to the astonishment of 
the French king, the estates of the Templars, with the exception 
of those in Spain and Portugal, were handed over to the Hospi- 
tallers, Philip having anticipated the plunder under the pretence 
that he would found another order, to be called ‘‘ The Supreme 
Order.”’ 

About the year 1476, when Mahomet II. was in the full tide 
of his career, the Knights of St. John, or Rhodes, perceived that 
extensive preparations were being made fora descent upon their isle, 
Peter d’Aubusson, grand prior of Auvergne, and a descendant of 
the ancient Viscounts of La Manche, had just been elected grand 
master; and scarce had he got the monks of Rhodes into order 
than one hundred and sixty vessels, and one hundred thousand 
men, beside the terrible weapons which had battered to dust the 
ramparts of Constantinople, appeared in triumphant array. It 
was amomentous moment whenthe Mussulman Attila laid siege 
to Rhodes, determined to conquer it, as upon that island he in- 
tended to lay the foundation for the conquest of the whole of Asia. 
But neither the barbarous ferocity and madman courage of the 
Zanizaries or the destructive power of the Ottoman artillery could 
overpower the supernatural feats of arms exhibited by the undaunted 
knights. Mahomet was unsuccessful, and the defeat so preyed upon 
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his mind that he ordered the following lines to be engraved upon 
pistomb. “I designed to conquer Rhodes and subdue proud 
Italy.” 

Peter D’Aubusson died at the age of eighty, piously and 
patiently ; he was venerated by rich and poor alike, the greatest 
hero of his age ; the most illustrious of the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, the bulwark of Christianity, and the model of a perfect 
warrior. 

During the grand mastership of Philip de Villiers de I’Isle 
@’Adam, the Turks again turned their eyes on Rhodes. L’Isle 
d’Adam was elected at a time when the whole of Europe was 
eagerly watching and waiting the issue of a conflict between 
Mahommedanism and Christianity, then taking place at Belgrade. 
Between the election of L’Isle d’Adam and Sir Thomas Docray, 
there was but a few votes, and it would have been an honour for 
England if Sir Thomas had carried the day. At length Belgrade 
fell, Hanniades had gone to his grave, and Europe, deprived of that 
hero, had the mortification of seeing the Turks enter this town, and 
the banner of Soliman II. wave proudly from the city’s minarets. 

In 1522 there appeared in sight of Rhodes an armament of four 
hundred vessels and two hundred thousand men, against which the 
grand master could only oppose five thousand soldiers and six hun- 
dred knights. Nevertheless, a gigantic struggle ensued ; but finding 
that treason was abroad and ammunition short, the grand master 
yieled to the supplications of the inhabitants, who begged to be 
spared the horrors of pillage, and consented to capitulate. 

At this siege occurred the following incident: Just as the moon 
was rising over the scene of slaughter, a most beautiful Greek 
woman rushed into the midst of the fight with her two children, 
and standing over the dead body of her husband, exclaimed—‘‘ It 
is better for you, my dear children, to die by my hands than by those 
of our merciless enemies, or to be reserved for infamous pleasures 
_ more odious than death itself.” With these words the unhappy 
and frantic mother cut their throats, then seizing the bloody 
sabre from the death-grasp of her husband, she leaped among the 
Turks, and saw many of them low before death closed upon her. 

With tears in his eyes L’Isled’Adam and his knights went to 
Candia, then to Italy, where Charles V. gave them the island of 
Malta. Having taken possession of the island, they made it one 
gigantic fortification. L’Isle d’Adam died in 1534, and in 1568 
John de la Valette de Parisot supplanted him. A greater, better, 
or in any way more able man could not possibly have been 
selected. 

As the most brilliant part of a piece of music is found on the 
last sheet, so the last struggles of the knights against the Ottomans 
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excelled their furmer glories. Soliman still reigned at Constantinople, 
and had just finished a successful campaign against Philip ILI. of 
Spain, when he again attacked the knights. Accordingly the 
Sultan landed at Malta, in 1565, with a powerful army commanded 
by able generals. For four months lasted the siege, the grand 
master having determined to defend every inch of ground with equal 
ardour. A little fort, called St. Elme, baffled for weeks the Sultan’s 
efforts, and so long as the knights had communication with their 
commander, every assault made by the Zanizaries failed, and it was 
not till all succour had been cut off that it was taken, having cost 
the Tarks eight thousand men. ‘Then came the bloody conflict on 
the principal forts of the island. What a theatre of arms was there! 
Each day thousands rushed to the assault, each day thousands fell, 
Even women were seen on the ramparts, throwing boiling water, 
melted pitch, fireworks and stones, on the heads of besieging hosts, 
La Valette rushed where danger was greatest. Having been told 
that it was the intention of Mu stapha, the Turkish commander i in 
chief, to put all the knights to death save the grand master, whom 
he would conduc! a prisoner to the Sultan, La Valette replied, ‘‘] 
will prevent him from doing that. If, contrary to my expectation, 
the result of this siege should prove fatal to us, rather than suffer 
myself to be taken prisoner, | would put on the dress of a common 
soldier, throw myself into the thickest bands of the enemy, aud fight 
until a glorious death should unite me to my brethren.’” 

After losing the flower of their army, the Turks, on the arrival 
of some help for the knights, sent from Sicily, discharged a fare- 
well round of musketry and left for Constantinople, desponding and 
panic-stricken. The auxiliary troops found the remaining knights 
dreadfully scared—their hair and beards were in a shocking state, 
their garments, which for weeks had not been changed, were dirty, 
rotten, and covered with gore. So reduced, indeed, was Malta, 
that some of the knights proposed to leave it, and selected Sicily 
as a residence; but La Valette would not yield, and, instead of 
leaving the island, they set about building a new city, which to this 
day bears his honoured name. 

With La Valette passed away the last great grand master of 
the Knights of St. John. He died on the 21st of August, 1568. 
Twenty-eight grand masters had lived on the shores of the illustri- 
ous island of Malta, when in June 1798, Bonaparte came in sight of 
it. The courage, the daring, the manliness of the knights had 
sunk ; Napoleon entered Valetta after five days’ delay. ¥F ‘erdinand 
de Hompesch was grand master when the disgraceful capitulation 
took place ; but the island did not long remain in the hands of the 
French, for in 1800 it surrendered to the British, in whose pos 
session may it long remain. 
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From the time the knights surrendered to the French they 
have been a scattered body, without home, without residence. 
After a glorious existence of over seven hundred years, the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the greatest Military Religidus Order 
that ever existed, lost its power, and its members lacked the fire 
wbich burned in the bosoms of their former brethren. Pity 
that the soul of chivalry glows no more; for in vain do we hope 
to see the heroes of these days display the same magnanimous 
courage, the same firm adherence to the principles of honour and 
integrity, the same generous and charitable disposition, as distin- 
guished either the Templars or the Hospitallers in their palmy 
days. And how thankful ought we, who have so benefited by 
their actions, to be! We should want gratitude not to render thanks 
to our European ancestors, to the knights in particular, who 
fearlessly defended the cause of our sacred faith against savage 
and implacable barbarians,—who travelled to distant climes, there 
to relieve. from the galling yoke of the Mussulman their Christian 
brethren, and, filled with the noblest, the grandest, and most 
generous sentiments, staked wealth, freedom, life, to secure the 
independence of Christendom, and to lay the foundation of the 
social and religious happiness of posterity. Their devoted and 
gallant conduct must stimulate our admiration, and while we 
~ lavish upon them the most polished encomiums, and return 
thanks to them for their ardour, honour, and the blessings they 


preserved for us, we cannot but feel sad to know, that, as a living 
body, their 


“Glory and loveliness have passed away.” 
Kuars, 
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SOME NOTES ON LIBRARY WANTS. 


Tus is essentially an age of book-making. Scholars no longer 
pass away from among us carrying with them the stored-up know. 
ledge of a lifetime; some portion, at least, of their researches will 
have become the property of the nation, under their own super. 
vision and care, and another portion, under the title of “ liter 

remains,” is ushered into the light of day by the hand of loving 
friend or relation. Such, indeed, are the facilities of book-making 
that it were impossible to continue some of the most famous 
chapters of the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature ” down to modern times: 
we could find no literary remains equal in bulk to those of the 
Abbé Rive, or Oldys ; we could find no modern idlers passing their 
lives in a perpetual voyage autour de ses chambres ; for philosophers, 
and historians, and scientists work with the ultimate aim before 
them of publishing. And well that it isso; the nineteenth century 
could not afford to have some of its most shining lights buried 
within the four walls of a library, or beneath the mighty powers of 


nature. They 
“ Love not man the less, but nature more,” 


and, so loving, they give of their love. 

But there is another class of book-makers, who are just as much 
the product of the age as that we have just been mentioning. 
There is a whole body of professional writers with no particular 
aim except that of a commercial speculation ; there is the talented 
novel-writer, whose works form an important feature of the litera. 
ture of the age ; and there is the stereotyped school-girl or school- 
boy author of the critics, who is said to imagine that his or her 
first duty after leaving school is to set down, like Pisistratus 
Caxton, and write a book. 

We do not by any means affirm that this latter class of book- 
makers is to be despised; we only claim that its industries 
should be directed into a proper channel. It is Lytton who said, 
‘* Never trust to genius what can be done by labour,”’ and if little 
genius is displayed in the greater portion of current literature, we 
have an abundance of labour, as is proved by the statistical account 
of a year’s publishing. There is something like five thousand 
volumes produced in this country alone every year, and yet so far 
back as 1816 we have Disraeli exclaiming that the future inunda- 
tion of books overwhelms the imagination ! 

Can we, then, say of book-making what Carlyle has said of 
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clothes—‘‘ Ye miscellaneous, ignoble, manufacturing individuals, 
ye have produced too much. He that seeks your indictment, let 
him look around. Ignorance, and cruelty, and want accumulate 
in judgment against you.” Alas! it isso, The great Republic 
of letters, as it is very unfitly called, has not a president and staff 
to direct the energies of its citizens towards an universal need. 
Everyone follows inclination—an inclination guided by the ignorant 
tastes of the popular mind, not by a careful study of the popular 
requirements. 

We want, more than ever, at this period, a strong prejudice in 
favour of the useful. We want those studies—and by studies I 
mean not only works of erudition, but works of imagination 
and taste—we want those studies which help the course of 
true knowledge : the true knowledge of physical science in order to 
read God’s great book of nature more correctly; the tre know. 
ledge of historical science, in order to appreciate the present duty 
of man to man by a true conception of his past life. 

The desire to become an author commences by living with 
authors, that is, with their writings. ‘‘ He who passes much of his 
time amid such vast resources,’’ says Isaac Disraeli, “and does 
not aspire to make some small addition to his library, were it only 
by a critical catalogue, must, indeed, not be more animated than 
a leaden Mercury ; he must be as indolent as that animal called 
the sloth, who perishes on the tree he climbs after he has eaten 
all its leaves.’ Of course, the inspiration derived from books does 
notact upon all natures alike. With some it stirs up the desire 
for original research ; reading a German transiation of the “ Iliad,’ 
for example, gave Dr. Schliemann the burning and ever-present 
desire to go and dig up Troy ; reading Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries 
on the Laws of England” gave to Jeremy Bentham and to John 
Austin the impulse to write their great works; “ for Blackstone’s 
chapter on the Nature of Laws in General may be said,” says Sir 
Henry Maine, “to have made Bentham and Austin into jurists by 
virtue of sheer repulsion.”” With others, and, indeed, with the 
generality of book-lovers, the effect is of a different nature: it 
stirs up the spirit of emulation, of ambition to belong to the class 
which includes Lytton and Thackeray, Milton and Shakespeare, 
Addison and Swift, and their confreres; but the direction of the 
intended work is dependent not upon themselves, but upon the 
authors they admire. 

Why, then, may we ask, should not the great gaps in knowledge 
and literary work which authors have, from time to time, pointed 
Cut while pursuing their own path, be attempted to be filled up 
by those who seek to win fame and livelihood by the pen? The 
secret for developing the faculties,” says John Stuart Mill, “ is to 
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give them much to do and much inducement to do it.” That 
there is much to do I hope to show in the present paper, and the 
inducement proceeds from a love of knowledge and truth, which 

true culture always establishes in the minds of those who seek it. ~ 

‘‘How many glorious thirgs,’’ exclaims the great historian 
Niebuhr, “are there that still require to be investigated !’’ Some 
of these glorious things have been made known by great authors, 
who, in the accomplishment of their own undertakings, have had to 
step on one side to pursue some line of thought or research hitherto 
untrodden altogether or imperfectly so. This digression from 
their main object, satisfactory so far that it indicates a fresh 
channel of knowledge, leaves behind a painful feeling of a great want 
which no means are at hand to supply. It betrays to the great 
seeker after knowledge some few of the paths of ignorance ; or it 
suggests to the lover of art themes peculiarly interesting, be. 
cause they lie forsaken and unknown, except to an explorer 
like himself. 

It is to a few suggestions of this kind that I now claim atten. 
tion, and let us first glance at some necessities in historical research, 
In the execution of his colossal work, Gibbon had to search far and 
wide for his materials ; for the “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em. 
pire” included the rise of another and still more powerful people. 
Thus he suggests that ‘‘ the Chinese annals may be usefully applied 
to reveal the secret and remote causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire ”’ (ii. 149) ; a suggestion which Dr. Legge and his dis. 
ciples may carry out perhaps. But it is with the German tribes, 
and our own ancestors amoug them, that falling Rome had most, to 
contend with. And here our information since Gibbon’s time is 
shown to be far from complete. Dr. Sullivan, in his introduction 
to O’Curry’s Manners, &c., of the Irish (page ccxix.) says, “a 
comparison between the Frisian-and Flemish laws and custumals, 
especially those relating to gilds and co-partnership grazing, with 
the old Irish laws, would, I am convinced, throw a flood of light 
not only on the origin of the gilds, but on the early social organi- 
sation of north-west Europe.” Mr. Carlyle, too, says of Snorro 
Sturleson’s history of the Norse kings, that “it deserves, were it 
once well edited, furnished with accurate maps, chronological sum- 
maries, &c., to be reckoned among the great history books of the 
world.”* Again, we have both Kemble and Professor Stubbs sug- 
gesting works to throw light upon this interesting period in the 
world’s history—the fight between Roman and Teuton. “It is 
deeply to be regretted,’ says the former, ‘‘ that the very early 
customs found in the copies of Court Roll in England have uot 
been collected and published ; for the collection would furnish i0- 
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valuable materials for law and history.’’* And the latter says 
that “the wonderful fertility and variety of the local institutions 
of Germany present a field of work bewildering, and even wearying 
in its abundance : and great as might be the reward of penetrating 
it, the studeut strays off to a field more easily amenable to _philo- 
sophic treatment.’”’t A German scholar has given a considerable 
contribution to such an inquiry on English institutions, but 
Jaments in the midst of his work that, unfortunately, the agrarian 
records which must exist in England of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in great numbers are not published equally with those of 
an earlier period.t To this lamentation must be added the remarks 
of Sir Henry Maine in summing up the value of his lectures on 
the Village Community in the east and west :—‘* Another purpose 
will have been served,’’ he says, “if some of those who have attended 
here are induced to help in adding to our knowledge of ancient 
English tenures’’ (p. 200). 

Let me now for a few moments revert to the subject of law. 
This apparently uninviting field of knowledge is now becoming 
recognised as a necessary adjunct of history. The technical treatise 
will some day or other have to succumb to the philosophical in- 
quiry ; and when this ground is thoroughly reached, when Boling- 
broke’s desire for a scientific treatment of law shall have been 
accomplished, there will be found an immense amount of work to 
be gone through. First, there will be Roman law, and especially 
those portions of it which affect the law of modern European nations. 
“ Would that I could excite some scholar,’’ exclaims Niebuhr, in 
the fervour of his own great researches into Roman history, 
“possessing the philological spirit of our age, along with the learning 
and industry of the French school of the sixteenth century, to de- 
vote them to these venerable ruins—the Agrimensores—so interest- 
ing from the recollections they awaken, and even from the disfigured 
state in which we find them.”§ Even Savigny passed this subject 
over, and Mr. Coote almost echoes the thought of Niebuhr in his 
little work “ A Neglected Fact of English History.’”’ The possessio, 
he says, is passed lightly over by Savigny, and is not noticed at all 
by M. Macé: there exist, however, very good materials for its 
elucidation in Guius and the Agrimensores.|| But the great jurist, 
Savigny, has himself a work which, if any one should regard as 
Possessing an enduring value, he might acquire for himself some 
real and lasting credit by undertaking to complete it. These are 





* “Saxons in England,” i, p. 55, note 1. t ‘‘ Const, Hist. of England,” i., p. 5, 

T Nasse, “ Agricultural Community in England,” p. 74. 

§ “ Hist. of Rome,” ii., p. 631. The Agrimensores are works which treat of the 
art of dividing lands, 
|| Page 26, note 2, 
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the words of Dr. Guthrie, in his introduction to Savigny’s “ Systems 
of Modern Roman Law,’’ and so valuable does he consider the work 


that he devotes some little consideration to suggestions as to the- 


necessary Jiterary labours for this end.* And then there would be 
our own law, contained now in Heaven knows how many volumes 
of statutes, law reports, and commentaries. Speaking of our com. 
mon law and its probable modifications from the civil law, Hallam 
says, “ A full view of this subject is still, 1 think, a desideratum in 
the history of English law, which it would illustrate in a very 
interesting manner.’’+ We have some instalment of this work in 


Mr. Finlason’s introduction to Reeve’s ‘‘ History of the English’ 


Law,” who, quoting this passage from Hallam, says it has been his 
endeavour in some degree to supply this deficiency (page cxxi.). 
I have one more passage on this subject from Stephens’ edition of 
the Commentaries of Blackstone. He says that “ a continuation of 
Reeve’s ‘ History of English Law’ to the present day (if executed 
with equal ability) would be of great service to every student of 
law or constitutional history.’’t 

There are some lighter branches of historical inquiry which 
still need writing. Coleridge$ says it would be amusing to collect 
out of our dramatists, from Elizabeth to Charles I., proof of the 
manners of the times. Gibbon also suggests that there is room for 
a very interesting work, which should lay open the connexion 
between the languages and manners of nations.|| Disraeli says that 
a volume on anecdotes of fashion might be made very curious and 
entertaining ;{. and connecting this with Alison’s remark that a 
very curious work might be written upon the connection between 
changes in attire and revolutions in empires,** our thoughts are 
carried at once to the well-known influence that the Highland cos- 
tume is said to have had over the revolutionary feelings of the clans, 
and which received an effective check from William III., who pro- 
hibited the use of the plaid and kilt. Finally, we are carried 
further back in the annals of history, when Sir Henry Maine 80 
eloquently describes the work yet to be done on the study of Indian 
usage, and exclaims, “if there are reasons why the jurist should 
apply himself thereto, there are still more urgent reasons why he 
should apply himself at once—here, if anywhere, what has to be 
done must be done quickly :++ and following up this same idea, he 


— 


* See Introd., p. xxix. +‘ Europe during Middle Ages” (Murray), p. 828, note 1. 

T Vol. i., p. 58, note h. 

§ Lectures on Shakespeare, &c. (1874 edition), p. 261. I obtain this reference, 
and some few others, from ‘“ Notes and Queries.” Having mooted the subject of 
this paper in that journal in Nov. 1874 (6th series, ii. p. 885), it was followed up by 
other suggestions at p. 496, and Sth series, vol. iii., pp. 187, 276, 518. 

) “* Decline and Fall,” i., p. 24, note 4. 

“Cur. of Lit.” i., p. 216 (Edit. 1867). 

* # « Enrope,” vol. ii., p. 22. t Tt ‘* Village Communities,” p. 24. 
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elsewhere points out that ‘‘the difference between the stationary 
and progressive societies is oue of the great secrets which inquiry 
has yet to penetrate.’’** We cannot leave the field of history, 
however, Without alluding to the desire of an old Westminster 
Reviewer, in 1842, that he should like to see a history of History. 
Professor Ewald, in his “ History of Israel,’’ has largely contributed 
to such a work ; but it is still a fact that while almost every other 
pranch of knowledge possesses an historian, while we have a 
history of Philosophy, a history of Jurisprudence, a history of 
Poetry, no one has yet essayed a most instructive study, a history 
of History. 

We have some few very fine suggestions thrown out to exercise 
the art of the dramatist or poet. The life of Superbus Tarquinius 
would furnish, says Professor Seeley, the argument for a tragedy 
not unlike Macbeth.t The melancholy adventures of Valeria, the 

: daughter of Diocletian and wife of Galerius, might furnish a very 
singular subject for a tragedy, says Gibbon ;{ and the same author 

- suggests that the genuine adventures of Andronicus might form the 
subject of a very singular romance.§ Mr. Freeman finishes a very 
fine passage in his celebrated “ Rede Lecture on the Unity of His- 
tory *’ by the following sentence ; and no one can doubt that, viewed 
in a similar light to the historian, success would attend the attempt. 
“T know of no nobler subject,’’ he says, “‘ for a picture or a poem: 
Basil the Second, the slayer of the Bulyarians, the restorer of the 
Byzantine power, paying his thank-offering to God in the old 
heathen temple of democratic Athens, seems as if he had gathered 
all the ages and nations of the world around him, to teach by 
the most pointed of contrasts, that the history of no age or nation 
can be safely fenced off from the history of its fellows.’’ It seems 
almost natural to include here the observation of General Paoli to 
Dr. Johnson, that the Mediterranean would form a noble subject 
fora poem—all our religion, almost all our law, almost all our 
arts, almost all that sets us above savages, has come to us from the 
shores of the Mediterranean.§ 

Now that the Laureate has turned his hand to drama, and that 
Mr. Swinburne has given us “ Bothwell,’ we may not be out of place 
by drawing attention to what Coleridge says in his “ Lectures on 

hakespeare :”” ‘‘In my happier days, while I had yet hope and 
outward-looking thoughts, I planned an historical drama of King 
Stephen, in the manner of Shakespeare. Indeed, it would be 
desirable that some man of dramatic genius should dramatise all 
those omitted by Shakespeare, as far down as Henry VII., Perkin 








*“ Ancient Law,” p. 23. + ** Introd. to Livy,” p. 49. 
1“ Decline and Fall,” i., p. 321. § Jbid., iii., p. 59. 
§ “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” (edit. 1827. 298). 






















































Warbeck would make a most interesting drama.” But who dares 
challenge the great master, Shakespeare? Schlegel speaks of his 
historical plays asa kind of national epic—an epic broken in its 

inuity and scarcely capable of completion, even by the best 
of the sons of England. But we must finish this portion of our 
subject with Shakespeare. A singularly beautiful parenthetical 
passage of Carlyle, exclaims : “‘ Had we, for instance, all his plays 
veviewed, as Hamlet in ‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ is—a thing which might 
some day be done.”* But alas! it is the fashion now-a-days to 
be sceptical as to anything, or anybody, that sends down beauty, 
or goodness, from antiquity to modern times: it is the fashion to 
say, that Homer not only did not write the ‘ Iliad,’’ but that he 
is a myth himself: it is the fashion to say, that Shakespeare did 
not write “ Shakespeare,’’ but that the ill-omened genius of Bacon 
should snatch this laurel to his already world-wide fame. Well, 
with all the fashions, there will still be those who are innocent 
enough to believe in the personality and the literature of England’s 


A new branch of literature has lately sprung up to meet the 
requirements of the age. I allude to that series of works published 
under the title of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.’’ Yet it 
would seem that we do not possess reliable texts of the ancient 
classics themselves from which to obtain the English dress. ‘‘ Have 
our British manuscripts of the Pandects been collated ?”’ asks Gibbon, 
almost entreatingly, as he proceeds in his great work ;+ and the an- 
swer is not very difficult to arrive at, considering that the penetrating 
research of the great historian could not afford an answer. Again, 
the same author points out that “ a good edition of all the Scrip- 
tores Tactici would be a task not unworthy ofa scholar : his indus. 
try might discover some new manuscripts, and his learning might 
illustrate the military history of the ancients.’’ But this scholar 
should be likewise a soldier ; and, alas! Quintus Icilius is no more.” { 
Can we not, it may be asked in passing, recognise the early military 
training of Gibbon in this exquisite allusion to asoldier-author. The 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ says ‘‘that a good English Horace is 
still a desideratum and if ever supplied it will probably be the result 
of the combined labour of many hands.’’ ‘The text of Gellius,” 
says Niebuhr, “ is still in want of an able critic ;'’§ and he also ob- 
serves that ‘‘Justin is an author in editing whom a_philologer 
who makes history his study, and undertakes the task with philo- 
logical skill, may yet acquire great distinction—a good edition is 
still a desideratum.”! Of all the great biographies that go to 





* “ Heroes and Hero- Worship,” p. 101. 
+ “ Decline and Fall,” vol ii, p. 640, note 2. } Jbid, iii., 287, note 1. 
§ “ Hist, of Rome,” i., p. 286. —‘|| “ Anct. Hist.,” i., 11, 
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make up universal history, according to Carlyle, surely that 
of Julius Cesar should find a place in the literary materials for 
that study. Yet, according to Canon Rawlinson, it can scarcely 
“be said that any life yet published ie.thoroughly satisfactory.* 

I conclude the allusions to our classical requirements by the 

mention of an instance which is doubly recommended to the atten- 
tion of the learned. Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates his 
useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, recommends the 
more glorious subject ofthe ensuing reign to the youthful vigour 
and eloquence of the rising generation.t “ But,” says Gibbon, 
“ the rising generation was not disposed to accept his advice ””—an 
advice, be it observed, which still lies at the feet of scholars—which 
still appeals to the rising generation for adoption 3 for ‘though the 
historians of Rome include Niebuhr and Mommsen, in addition to 
Gibbon, such a period may well exhaust the resourses of even such 
historians as these. 

It is curious to note how philological requirements began to 
be perceived at the time when language was being elevated to a 
position among the sciences in the realm of knowledge. Let me 
instance a remark of Niebuhr. He says, “ that there is often a 
great difference between the languages spoken by the same people ; 
this is a subject for linguistic investigation which will throw much 
light on history ;’’{ and we are just beginning to recognise this 
fact by bringing into prominence the results of investigations into 
local dialects. We may safely, I think, entrust the future develop- 
ment of the science of language to those who follow the footsteps 
of Professor Max Miiller, Dr. Whitney, and others ; but there are 
some bye-paths which will need some careful inquiry and reflec.. 
tion, and none the less so because they cannot be included in the 
main stream of historical evidence. Just as the careers of past 
political nations, together with the existing state of uncivilised 
tribes, do not wholly make up the evidence for the science of 
sociology, but need the additional facts of modern progress; so the 
science of language cannot depend upon historical observation alone 
for its elucidation, but must include phenomena belonging to 
modern literary development. One.of these phenomena, and by 
nO means the least important, is called technically neology. It 
may be remembered that the ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature’’ has a 
chapter under this head, bearing the title of ‘‘ History of New 
Words.” During the course of this excellent little treatise two 
very valuable suggestions are thrown out, illustrating the two 
sources from which new words are derived, and under which they 
should be classified and studied. ‘‘ A collection of picturesque 











*“ Manual of Anc. Hist.,”’ p. 402, + Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall,” ii., p. 48, 
Tt“ Ane, Hist.,” i., p. 96. 
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words, found among our ancient writers, would constitute a precious 
supplement to the history of our language.”* Such a work ag 
this. would illustrate what Disraeli terms the purest source of 
neology, which is the revival of old words. ‘A dictionary of 
barbarisms, too, might be collected from some wretched neologists 
who are now at work ;’’+ an idea which Coleridge, in his ‘‘ Lectures 
_ on Shakespeare ”’t has carried on. “It would form an interesting 
essay, or rather series of essays, in a periodical work,” says this 
latter author, ‘‘ were all the attempts to ridicule new phrases 
‘ brought together, the proportion observed of words ridiculed which 
have been adopted and are now common, such as strenuous, con- 


scious, &c., and a trial made how far any grounds can bé de. 


tected, so that. one might determine beforehand whether a word 
was invented under the conditions of assimilability to our language 
or not.” . ' 

We pass on to another subject. Canon Rawlinson says that 
“a comprehensive work on the geography of Italy, combining 
local knowledge with advanced scholarship and a good knowledge 
of the ancient authorities, is still a desideratum.’’§ We have 
Gibbon again ‘‘ whispering” his complaint in a note, to borrow 
the expressive phrase of Hallam. He says, “‘ A good map, suited 
to the last age of the Byzantine empire, would be an improvement 
of geography ; but, alas! d’Anville is no more.’’||. Niebuhr also 
has a word to say: ‘‘ It is properly the province of ancient geography 
to furnish such surveys on the mines of antiquity as I have given 
here, and to point out the sources of the products of which we 
hear in history ; such particulars would form the elements of a 
perspicuous history of commerce.” Our geographical surveys 
are extending more and more every year; and some time or other 
the desire of Grote, expressed in the following words, will doubtless 
be fulfilled: ‘‘ When happier days shall fall to tle lot of Hellas, 
that hallowed battle-field (Marathon) will be ex@mined and will 
yield a rich harvest.”’ ; 

Turn we now, in conclusion, to a less laborious field than that 
just sketched out—a field wherein wit and humour would be fairly 
represented, and which might be travelled over by those who have 
leisure and opportunities for indulging in the less technical 
branches of literature. 

“Some curious inquirer might afford us a catalogue of great 
ministers of state who have voluntarily declined the augmentation 
of their private fortune while they devoted their days to the noble 








* Vol. iii, p. 82. Professor Ewald, in his “ History of Israel,” and “ Antiquities 
of Israel,” has wonderful power of making new words from old materials. 

+ Ibid, p.26. Jf Edit. 1874, p.266. § “ Man. of Auc. Hist.,” p. 333. 
\| “ Decline and Fall,” iii, p. 626, note 3. “ Anc. Hist.,” i, p. 112. 
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its of patriotic glory, The labour of this research would be 
and the volume small,’’ says‘ Disraeli in his invaluable 
“Cpriosities of Literature ;’** and the same author observes, with 
reference to the introduction of barbarisms in language, that “ we 
want another Swift to give us a new edition of his ‘ Polite Con- 
yersation.’’’+ Again, he suggests that a “ large volume might be 
ou literary imposters.”t{ “How infinitely diverting a 
book might be written on ‘ Printers’ Blunders!’” exclaims Mr. 
Sala in ‘‘ Notes and Queries ;”§ and we have the Atheneum assert. 
ing that ‘‘ there is still room for a charming volume on the literary 
history of the daffodil and its allies.” Mr. Herbert Spencer also 
supplies us with a suggestion—‘‘ Volumes,” he says, “might be 
written upon the impiety of the pious.’’| 

There are still two more suggestions which may well be included 
towards the end of this paper. The first is from Canon Rawlin- 
son.”"] “It would be interesting to trace the connexion between 
the early adoration of the serpent, the most subtle of the beasts of 
the field, and the ophite worship of later times.’’ The second is on 
witchcraft. Mr. James Crossley, in “ Potts’ Discovery of Witches 
in the County of Lancaster,’ says, we want a full, elaborate, 
‘and satisfactory history of witchcraft; Hutchinson’s is the only 
account we have which euters at all at length into the detail of the 
various cases ; but his materials were generally collected from.com- 
mon sources, and he confines himself principally to English ‘cases. 
The European history of witchcraft embraces so wide a field, and 
requires for its just completion a research so various, that there . 
is little probability, I fear, of this desideratum being speedily 
supplied. 

Well, our present task is ended. The stock of requirements is 
not by any means exhausted, but the typical cases are . fairly repre- 
sented in those few that I have here gathered together and placed 
before the reader. Who can say, then, that there is no work to be 
done? Who can wilfully turn a deaf ear to the requirements of 
knowledge when there is so much to do? . 

G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.Hist.S. 


*Voliii, 192. + Jbid, p.26.  tIbid,303, § 5th Series, i., 365. 
ii “Firet Principles,” i., 110. 
T “ Rawlinson’s Herodotus” (Appendix, book i., essay x.), vol. i, p. 600, note 7. 
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JEW AND CHRISTIAN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ DAILY NEws.” 
5, Store am directed by the unanimous vote of the Aldermen and Coun- 
cillors present at a meeting of the Town Council of this Borough, held this 
a to forward you the following correspondence, with the request that you 
will publish it.—I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
Taunton, July 10. THOS. MEYLER, Town Clerk. 





The Rev. Frederick Jeremiah Smith, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Taunton, and 
Prebendary of the Cathedral Church at Wells, to.the Mayor of Ta unton, 
Taunton, July 7, 1877. 
Srr,—It appears to be very generaliy*supposed that you, who- have be- 
come our Mayor, are an uvbaptised person, and consequently not a Christian, 
If, as I hope is the case, there be no truth in this supposition, will you autho- 
rise me publicly to say so,.and thus relieve very many~ persons in our town 
from an exceedingly painful and distressing impression? It would also be an 
act of justice 1o the Aldermen and Town Councellors who have elected you, 
to free them from the imputation under which they now rest of having 
knowingly chosen for the chief officer, and in some sense representative 
f our town, one who does not believe in Him whom they themselves 
profess not only to believe in, but to worship as their Lord and God. I 
propose to publish this letter, together with any answer which you may send 
to it.—I am your obedient servant, § Freprerick Smits, 
Vicar of St. John’s, Taunton. 


To the Worshipful the Mayor, The Dustpan, Taunton. 
The Mayor of Taunton to the Rev. F. J, Smith. 
‘Taunton, July 9. 1877. 


Rev. &1r,—I have reeeived a letter bearing your signature, and but for 
recognising your writing, would have deemed it a forgery. I am proud to 
avow myself a member of the Hebrew faith, and of a people who in free 
England have attained some of the highest official positions in the land. I 
am equally proud to know that my Christian neighbours and friends have 
not permitted religious differences to influence them in the choice of their first 
Mayor. I shall ever retain a pleasing recollection-of the high distinction that 
has been conferred upon me, and I shall not permit anything to mar the plea- 
sure I feel in subscribing myself, Myer Jacoss, 


Mayor of Taunton. 
To the Rev. F. J. Smith, Vicar of St. John’s. 





** ArT thou a Jew? it surely cannot be 
That one of the accursed and stubborn race, 
Which nailed our glorious Saviour to the tree, 
Should hold in Christian land a ruler’s place!” 


. 



























The man, whom God ye call, 
As man at least, 1 hold his lineage true, 

None nobler, spite his errors, since the fall ; 
But though mistaken, He was still a Jew. 


 €T ama Jew! 





“To Jews he came, and though we cast him out, 
Think you the Gentiles saved him from his fate : 
Pilate, all doubting, with his ruftian rout, 
Killed Him from fear, as we did from our hate. 
i 


‘* He was a Jew, and if he come again, 
| To us again the message will be brought. 
Think you, that He will treat us with disdain ? 
If once His Love shall change our stubborn thought. 


_“ Think you the chosen people He will hate ? 
Who cried, ‘ Forgive : they know not what they do.’ . ee 
His brethren will he curse and execrate, 
When they confess they sinned, not worse than you ? 


‘He said, he must not take the children’s bread, | 

And give to Gentile, though her woe he knew; 

But He relented ; when we bow the head, i" 
__Will He reply, ‘ Begone! you are a Jew?’ | 


“There are twelve thrones, if what he said be true,’ : 

And those who sit thereon will rule the tribes, 

And every ruler was on earth a Jew. | 
Christian, if you believe them, hear your scribes ! 


“ Not every one that calleth him the Lord, 
But those who do ashe would have them do ; | 
Practise His Love, if you believe His word, | 
Scorn of the elder son becomes not you.’’ 
Homo. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 


WE may well regard with satiefaction the indications of scientific 
progress denoted by the recent meeting of the British Association 
at Plymouth. It is not, however, to us so much as to an older 
generation that the astonishing advance in every department of 
science since the beginning of the present century must present 
itself in the most striking colours. Since then we have covered 
the habitable globe with a, network of railways and canals, opened 
up communication with the most remote countries, carried our 
telegraph wires across primeval forests and tremendous ranges of 
mountains, and even under the stormy waves of the great ocean 
itself. | 

Spectral analysis has enabled us to dive into the farthest 
regions of space, and made known the composition of bodies so far 
removed from our system that light has to travel for years before 
it can reveal its secrets to our spectroscopes. Geology has lifted 
the curtain which concealed from us the past history of our planet, 
and exposed a long series of primeval forms stretching back to an 
almost incalculable antiquity. And whether our pedigree be, or 
be not, a continuation of the lives of inferior organisms, com. 
parative embryology, in the hands of Goethe, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Darwin, Hoeskel, Herbert Spencer, Allen Thomson, and others, 
has made certain the fact that our development differs in no 
degree from that of the contemporary organisms in the world 
around us. The art of war has shared in the general evolution o 
new methods—our ships are now provided with all the latest im. 
provements in naval architecture, and the ‘‘ wooden walls of old 
England’ have been replaced by iron ones. New and powerful 
artillery defends our coasts, and exceeds in power of penetration 
and accuracy of aim anything previously attempted in this direc- 
tion ; while the electric light points out his destined path to the 
mariner, and enables him to perceive the approach of an enemy. 
Torpedoes, the latest development of offensive warfare, have recently 
received great improvement, and promise to become the deadliest 
engines of destruction known. 

It is, therefore, with interest yearly renewed that we welcome 
the various meetings of the scientific associations, and observe the 
fruits which a twelve months’ progress has brought forth. Though 
some of these may be as yet in an unripe condition, there are 
several which promise to become available in due season. 
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One of the most important of such is the telephone, the con. 
struction of which was explained to the members of the British 
Association by Dr. Bell. He had first been led to a belief that 
it was possible to transmit sound by electricity through an applica- 
tion of the same instrument by which men hear. He used, in fact, 
the drum of a human ear in his first experiment, moistening it for 
the purpose with glycerine. As sound is vibration, it can be sent 
through the ordinary telegraphic wire in such a manner as to be 
available for messages between points removed from one another, 
and this effect might be produced by the apparatus now before the 
audience, which was a little box about six inches long, and sdme- 
‘what resembling the ordinary photographic camera. 

The lecturer admitted that a great deal had yet to be accom- 
plished before the invention could be considered perfect ; but there 
was, he said, “‘ plenty of time for evolution.” In the meantime, a 
song sung at the post-office was distinctly heard by those close to 
the instrument, although the rest of the audience received only a 
vague impression of music played at a distance. We may reason- 
ably expect that this remarkable discovery has a great future 
before it, and before long perhaps, we may be able to hail our 
American cousins on the other side of the water, or even exchange 
a lively repartee with the dusky natives of Tongataboo. 

In the Mathematical Séction, the President, Professor G. Carey 
Foster, F.R.S., directed attention to the connection between mathe. 
matics and.pbysics, arising from the fact that our correct apprecia- 
tion of physical phenomena depends upon measurements, and 
instanced the calculations required before Torricelli’s discovery of 
the mercurial barometer could be applied to the determination of 
atmospheric pressure and height, He referred also to that wonder- 
ful invention of-Mr. Crookes’ —the radiometer, an application of the 
mechanical effect produced by the interaction of gaseous molecules in 
& vacuum ; we need scarcely say here, that the motion of the vanes 
la produced by the heat-waves, and not, as was popularly supposed, 
by the undulations of light. With reference to the recent unjusti- 
fiable attack on Mr. Crookes, a careful consideration of the merits 
of both sides will convince the impartial observer that the pains. 
taking accuracy of Mr. Crookes would at*any time have prevented 
the errors laid to his charge, and such acerbity of argument is the 
more to be lamented, as it gives occasion for the profane to rejoice 
over the quarrels of philosophers. 

The Inaugural Address of Professor Allen Thomson chiefly dealt 
with biological topics, and drew attention to the importance of a 
study of the lower organisms. The rapid progress made during the 
first half of the century in forming accurate conceptions of the 
development of living animals has made known to us the fact that 
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nearly all the plants and animals now living on the globe derive 
their origin from previously existent parents ; and if we should be 
able to prove the evolution of such present forms from simpler on 
the key to the first commencement of life must undoubtedly he 
sought for amongst the history of the lower-organisms. 

Most of the readers of this magazine must be familiar with the 
discussion between the followers of Dr. Bastian, and the opponents 
of abiogenesis. The experiments of Professor Lister, Dr. W, 
Roberts, and Professor Tyndall, seem, however, to exclude the 
theory of heterogenesis entirely, as according to these observers, no 
development of organisms has been known to occur in circumstances 
which precluded the possibility of their descent from pre-existent 
germs. We must therefore, conclude—for the present—that bio. 
genesis will prove our best guide in these investigations. The now 
well-known antiseptic treatment of wounds has been based on q 
form of the germ-theory, the importance of which can scarcely be 
over-estimated ; and further investigation will probably enable us to 
greatly reduce the risk consequent on contagious disease. 

The English nation, which ever regards with interest examples 
of pluck and perseverance, will have to lament the demolition of 
one of the most conspicuous of such monuments to departed genius, 
The Eddystone lighthouse, erected by the great Smeaton, in sucha 
manner as to defy the assaults of the elements for so many stormy 
winters, is about to be removed, and an edifice of larger dimensions 
erected in its stead. But, strange to say, the lighthouse itself has 
not yielded to the effects of time, it is the rock which becoming 
undermined, renders necessary the removal of this magnificent 
example of engineering skill. It is to be lioped that the materials 
may be re-erected in some conspicuous locality on the mainland, 
so as to form a suitable monument to the memory of their 
designer. 

In Section B, Professor Abel referred to the discovery of mauve 
by Mr. Perkin some twenty years ago, and the remarkable and 
rapid development of the industry of artificial colouring since that 
period. The analytical chemist has always been the friend of the 
manufacturer, and the economy achievable in numerous processes 
may be traced to the results of original research. It is greatly to 
be desired that some of our merchant princes would follow the 
noble example set them in America, and devote some portion of 
their immense wealth to the cause of science; a quarter of the 
money wasted every year in the encouragement of useless missions 
among degraded savages, would thus flow into a more productive 
channel, and accomplish a better result than the propagation of 
sectarianism among races too fortunate to be withdrawn from its 


debasing influence. 
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The present war has familiarised us with the name of the 

Whitehead torpedo; by the Whitworth system compressed air 

may be contained in steel chambers strong enough to bear a 

of 1000 pounds on the square inch, giving the fish.torpedo 

a speed through the water of twenty-five miles an hour, and by 

the application of homogeneous steel some protection may be 
for against the tremendous projectiles of the present day. 

In geology attention was principally directed to the finding of 
human remains belonging to the Paleolithic period, in conjunction 
with the bones of the mammoth, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, cave bear, 
and cave hyena, and their reference to glacial or pre-glacial dates. 

In biology (Section D) the extraordinary occurrence of living 
mollusea at a depth of 2435 fathoms—nearly three miles—in the 
Bay of Biscay, and the description of various specimens dredged 
by the expedition in the “Challenger,” occupied most part of the 
president's address. He also referred to a matter now causing a 
great deal of discussion, viz., the ‘‘ Continuity of the Chalk.” 
At present this seems to be involved in a good deal of obscurity, 
but that the formation of chalk is still going on has been ably 

by Sir Wyville Thomson, and the deep-sea ooze certainly 
resembles the upper chalk in composition, although analysis demon- 
strates that it differs from it in its deficiency of carbonate of lime, 
having no more than 50 per cent., whereas chalk is nearly all 
calcic carbonate. 

In geography, Commander Cameron read a paper ‘‘On the Pro- 
posed Stations in Central Africa as Bases for Future Exploration.’’ 
He described the scheme for the establishment of a great inter- 
national association for the promotion of African exploration, 
inaugurated by the King of the Belgians, and explained that it 
had to a certain extent fallen through. For himself he thought 
the best plan would be found in the establishment of trading 
societies, after the manner of the East Indian and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies. He advocated a system of central stations, placed 
about 200 to 250 miles apart, and under the charge of a vice. 
consul or consular agents. In the event of the British Govern- 
ment declining to undertake the responsibility, the Seyyid of 
Zanzibar should be asked to accept it, and the stations turned to 
secount for scientific purposes, not only for surveying and ascertain- 
ing the commercial value of surrounding districts, but for meteoro- 
logical, botanical, and zoological observations, and the formation of 
collections illustrating each department of these sciences. It would 
bea pity indeed if such a scheme, so advantageous to science and 
theintereets of trade, should be permitted to drop, and it can only 
be hoped that the seed sown by Commander Cameron may fall on 


good ground. The gallant explorer caused some nate ym by 
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remaraing, with reference to a proposal to lay a telegraph wire 
across Africa, that before such a scheme could become practicable 
not-only African chiefs, but African elephants, would have to be 
subsidised. He was afraid that if an elephant were to see a tele. 
graph pole he would pull it down to see if there was any food at 
the top. 

In the section devoted to Economic Science and Statistics, Dr. 
Farr read an able paper, “‘On the Laws Relating to Population,” and 
considered that it would be unwise to adopt the policy which had 
been advocated by Malthus, J. S. Mill and others, rather should g 
war be carried on against those lower forms of life which produced 
zymotic disease. Many French statists regarded with apprehension 
the declining population of France, and it was better for the work. 
ing classes to keep up their numbers by marrying and giving in 
marriage, and trusting in the fitness of things for protection if 
adverse times proved inconvenient to their offspring. Mr. Collier 
disagreed with this somewhat haphazard statement, and considered 
that those statists who had attacked the doctrines of Malthus and 
J. §. Mill had failed. A system of imprudence and improvidence 
was preached to the working classes, but they would find that 
J. 8. Mill was the best friend they ever had. 

Professor Olding gave a discourse in the Guildhall, on the new 
metal, gallium, discovered on August 27th, 1875, by M. Lecog de 
Bois Caudran, while engaged in the spectroscopic and chemical 
examination of a blende from the mines of Pierrefitte. This metal 

the singular property of solution in cold water, but is 
precipitated by hot. 

In the Mechanical Section, Mr. Loftus Perkins claimed to have 
__invented a boiler which could not explode, a property singularly 

useful fur boilers supplied to men-of-war. 

We have now run through most of the matters of interest which 
were considered by the British Association, and we may feel assured 
that theyrepresent pretty well a summary of recent scientific progress. 
But any article pretending to give even aslight viewof the latest not. 
able discoveries, would be incomplete without reference to one or 
two of social and economical importance. The electric candle, the 
invention of Mr. Paul Jablochkoff—an officer in the Russian engi- 
neers—has rendered hopeful the general application of electricity to 
illuminating purposes. The electrodes employed are composed of 
two small sticks of carbon placed side by side, and insulated by 4 
piece of kaolin. Under the influence of the electric current, the 
kaolin becomes liquified, and being no longer an insulator, affords 
a very beautiful soft, steady, and brilliantly white light. Expet- 
ments were carried out at the West India Decks, on June 15th, t0 
determine the suitability of the new light for sorting samples, & 
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The great strength of the illuminating power somewhat interfered 
with its own success, the different grains of coffee, grain, and the 
like throwing shadows which disguised their colour. The difference 
between varied shades of coloured goods, however, was discovered 
with the greatest ease, and a single candle was said to be equal to 
one hundred gas burners. The amount of heat produced by the 
electric candle is also very small, and its portability leads us to 
hope that we may at last be provided with a substitute for the 
yellow, flaring, and disagreeable gaslights, which are anything but 
healthy, and heat sitting-rooms to a degree perfectly insupportable 
to the invalid, and injurious even to those in robust health. 


' “The magnificent discovery of oxygen in the sun’s atmosphere, 


by Dr. Henry Draper, a son of the great English physicist—Dr. 
W. Draper—has opened out to scientists a glorious prospect of 
spectroscopic research, and most probably many of the elements 
now supposed to be missing from the sun will be found in due 
course of time to be present. So recent, however, is the attainment 
of Dr. Draper’s method, that oar information is somewhat scanty 
on the subject ; it depends on the appearance of bright lines in the 
sun’s spectrum, an element being sometimes so greatly heated, that 
its lines may be either almost obliterated, or show a little brighter 
than the surrounding parts of the spectrum. Astronomers will be 
surprised to learn also the discovery of two new satellites belonging 
io the hitherto moonless planet Mars. They are of small dimen. 
sions, and seem to have previously escaped observation owing to 
their insignificance. 
Francis H. HEMERY, 








MOONLIGHT. 


THE world was hushed, the seal of night 

Was set on day’s bright golden light, 
That dying, 

In deepening bands of darkness clasped 

The earth; and all its beauty grasped 
Round lying ; 

And gathered it into the gloom 

Where sleeping flowers forget to bloom, 

And shiver 
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Moonlight. 


As moans the night wind with a sigh, 

A requiem, as it passes by, 
Beside the river. 

Then fair the silver moon arose, 

And softly smiled on earth’s repose, 
Enchantment throwing 

O’er city, tower, and hamlet fair ; 

Till earth with beauty strange and rare 
Was glowing. 

To ivory turned the buds that lay 

*Monget silver ferns and mosses grey ; 
And glimmered 

A fitful light upon the trees 

That quivering in the sighing breeze, 

All silver shimmered ; 3 

And past the silver-gleaming wood 

The river, in a silver flood, 
Went stealing; © 

And ever as it rolled along 

Like muffled peal, a plaintive song 
Out-pealing, 


That rose and fell with wind and wave, — 


And swung a dirge above the graves, 
Where sleeping 

The dead ones lie in churchyard lone, 

And whiter grew each tall headstone, 
Their memory keeping. 

The watcher on the scene doth gaze, 

And feels his heart o’erflow with praise 
And fond desire ; 

And raising up to heaven his eyes, 

He knows that unto Paradise 
He doth aspire. 

Then falling into slumber deep, 

Dreams of a future blest up-creep, 
Made brighter 

In that the work-day world is gone, 

And that an angel, pointing on, 
Makes lighter 

The weary path he has to go 


When waking hours shall bring their woe 


And sorrow. 
He, strengthened by the Eden bliss 
Of moonlight dream and angel. kiss, 
Shall rise to-morrow. 


JULIA GO DARD, 
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A ROMAUNT OF NORMANDY 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OPERA SANS MUSIQUE, 


“Compound for sins, they are inclined to, 
By damning sins they have no mind to.” 
Hudibras. 
** But good, my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Teach me the steep and thorny road to heaven, 
. Whilst, like a puffed and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede.” 
Hamlet. 


THE next morning, having bid an affectionate farewell to my 
Aunt Midas, her exemplary hushand, and the discreet Mi-s 
Tompkins, I proceed to London, accompanied by a remarkable 
pug called ‘‘ Puck,” the destined property of Mrs. Stopford, who 
shares the prevalent weakness, I myself am not particularly 
partial to pugs, but I confess that ‘‘ Puck”’ interests me from his 
undeniable and powerful individuality of character. He appears 
to be an animal of singular amiability and fascination ; but the 
peculiarity characteristic of him is that after an apparent demon- 
stration of affection conveyed through a wag of the tail, there 
immediately follows an ominous growl, like the muttering of dis. 


tant thunder, and next moment it is possible your jeg or vour arm 
may be in dis menth. But what 1 admire bout him its his 
sterline ip ependence. He seldom demands, mene! oles fawns - 
indeed, his reserve is admirable ; in the canive wor'd | have a ver 


met anything to equal it. What he will say to Stoplord is 
matter of deep speculation on my part. The responsibility how- 
ever, must rest with Stopford. ‘ Puck’’ and I reach London in 
ety I doubly so, because, for a wonder, Puck has not bitten 


~ There § is another letter from Amelia awaiting me, in acknow- 
ledgment of an elegantly bound volume of “ Foxe’s Martyrs.” 
thanks me with all her heart, and considers the illustrations 

of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley and the rest of the burning heretics 
“ sweetly pretty ;’’ besides, she considers the book an admirable 
Ornament for the drawing-room table. Moreover, she commands 
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me positively to arrive in Beaujoli in time for the cricket-match, 
which is about to come off. As to this, I feel quite of the 
mind to do so; but there are three things to be first accom. 
plished ;—to buy a pony and carriage, to visit Moody and Sankey 
at the Opera House, and to attend a debate in the House of 
Commons. With regard to Moody and Sankey, one of the Bran- 
dons presents me with a ticket for the platform of that trans- 
formed house of music, in which those eccentric mountebanks, 
whom an evangelical old Jady describes to meas a second Paul and 
Silas (!), daily perform. I have already been recommended a lovely 
pony and carriage, which, having inspected, I immediately pur. 
chase. The former I at once christen ‘‘ Gipsy,” though without 
the formal rites of baptism. She is a coal-black little mare, high. 
spirited and wicked, but totally without vice. ‘“ Gipsy!”’ the 
young, the graceful, the shiny-coated, the fleet-footed, the much- 
beloved, whose powers of staying were exhaustively tested - when 
Armine Elphinstone, with true boyish fearlessness and audacity, 
rode her eight miles without stopping, in the space of twenty-five 
minutes. Armine is a lovely boy of some thirteen years, whose 
noble little face reminds me often of the great Napoleon. He 
will present himself presently. 

Before I proceed to the meeting-house of the Evangelists, 
Chitty, who is in London and has discovered my abode, rushes in 
upon me. 

“T say, how are you? Oh! I say, have you heard from Beau- 
joli since you left? Do the Grays say anything about me? I say, 
when do you mean to go back? Were there any balls after I left! 
Did the Yorks stay long? But oh! I say, did Richard York and 
Amelia flirt much after you left? Do you think there is anything 
really going on in that quarter? I say, have they said anything 
about me ?”’ 

Such is the torrent which the voluble Chitty pours into my 
ear, as he fidgets about the room from one chair to the other. 

“J don’t think anybody mentions you,” I reply a little dryly. 
‘Even men of talents like yourself often go out of mind the 
moment they are out of sight. Would you like to go and hear a 
debate in the House to-n;ght ?”’ | 

‘Oh! I say, old fellow, I should, awfully. Do you think you 
could get me in? I say, are you quite certain the Wests or the 
Grays did not say anything about me after I left Beaujoli ?” 

“I believe the Wests were anxious that your spiritual welfare, 
in which they took such a lively interest, should progress without 
let or hindrance. They were concerned lest you should not con- 
tinue to practise those swect and touching hymns which they 
performed on Sunday evenings for your edification.”’ 
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« Now, I say, I won’t have you say anything against the Wests; 
they were awfully kind to me, especially Mrs. West and Dolly ; and 
[think William West awfully clever. I say, I think they do an 
awful lot of good by their influence over young fellows like 

self.’’ . 

oo can only shrug my shoulders with an air which is expressively 
ical. 

mel am going, from philosophical reasons, to hear Moody and 

Sankey, this afternoon,’ I say; “and if you will meet me in the 

lobby of the House about four o’clock, we will try and yet in to. 

- 3? 

I proceed to the Opera House, but not to hear Patti or 
Neilson. Alas! no; rather, perhaps, an Ethiopian melodist in 
the disguise of a ‘‘ sweet singer of Israel,’’ and a sham evangee 
list of illiterate habits. 

“Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
_ Making night hideous ; answer him, ye owls !”, 

The door is swarming with hucksters of those exquisite and 
lofty spiritual songs which have now become so famous. They 
ram them into my hand in every corridor. ‘A shilling!” I cry, 
pushing a young man away; “ not for Cadwallader and all his 

ats.” 

‘ I get next a fervent spinster, who informs me that punctuality 
isthe Rev. Mr. Moody’s strong point, although Mr. Moody is a 
quarter-of-an-hour late. 

Meanwhile, to keep the expectant audience at the proper height 
of spiritual temperature, a mezzo-soprano harmonium groans forth, 
at intervals, accompaniments to a choir which seem oppressed—nay, 
overwhelmed, with some extraordinary species of depression. The 
spectacle is a strange one. ‘Those boxes, usually occupied by 
brilliant groups of gaiety and fashion, . hanging breathless on the’ 
golden notes of the popular Prima Donna, are tenanted now by 
rows of spectacled frumps, armed with erormous ndte-hooks, in 
which are to be registered the soul-reviving comments of the coming 
evangelist. The coming evangelist has not yet come. The har. 
monium grows weary of groaning ; the choir grows tired of tenderly 
wailing. Allis suspense. Why does not the great, the enlight. 
ened, the seraphic preacher appear? Nobody knows. One of his 
satellites, however, beguiles the time by mounting the rostrum and 
streaming forth a catalogue of future meetings, after which—a re- 
markable phenomenon !—a young man with dishevelled hair mounts 
the rostrum, and tells the choir to recommence performing, at the 
fame time waving his arm in the manner of Arditi or Benedict 
when conducting a concert. Evidently he is quite sincere in de- 
airing a recurrence to the spiritual exercises which hitherto have been 
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enacting. He may be a fanatic of a deeper dye than is pleasant or 
convenient, but nevertheless he is sans doute an apt pupil in the 
school of Moody. Why should he be restrained? He is impressed 
with the passion of doing good according to his ability. But, then 
his manners and gesticulations are eccentric. That is the ‘‘ unpar. 
donable sin.” All the frumps in the boxes look at one another, 
and pocket their note-books ; those in the gallery move uneasily 
and meditate bolting. They fancy the youth is mad, and that he 
will eat them, irrespective of their heavenly substance. They 
begin to scream. A number of satellites leave the place in dismay, 
to invoke the assistance of the omnipotent Moody. _ Presently 
Moody appears, his seraphic countenance anointed with the cos. 
metics of sanctity. He passes along the platform, and whispers in 
tones of celestial unction, ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, ladies—don’t be 
alarmed.”” He is escorted by four members of the police. They 
approach the interesting fanatic who still conducts the choir, 
He turns in a minatory attitude, fists doubled, in consequence of 
not being allowed to pursue his normal vocation. The ladies become 
seriously alarmed, and Moody retreats to the rear, to watch events, 
At length the four members of the constabulary venture to launch 
themselves on the alarming, but interesting fanatic. He is forcibly 
ejected in spite of demonstrations of piety which promise much, 
‘Lhen commences the performance. Sankey solos, and his har. 
monium groans accord. The choir eccentrically screech some hymn 
about defending a castle. Moody does what he calls praying for 
the space of an hour; and then Moody does what he calls preaching 
for the space of two hours. He reminds one in his edifying dis. 
course ef being wound up like a clock. He cannot go faster nor 
slower ; he must continue till he’s run down. He talks much of 
the poor Israelites who longed for leeks, onions, and cucumbers in 
the desert, as well as for other flesh-pots. The moral is obvious, 
and somewhat stale. The flesh-pots are operas, theatres, balls, and 
other enjoyable gaieties; the manna is Moody. On the whole, I 
depart with a penchant for flesh-pots, and an antipathy to manna, 
I fly, on the wings of relief and expedition, to the Commons House 
4 Parliament—an unconverted Benedict to meet a half converted 

itty. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE LAST SPEECH OF A STATESMAN, 


“ And statesmen at her board were set, 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 


Tennyson's dedication to the Queen. 


CuiTTy is jumping about the lobby, in great excitement, and 
- staring in turn every member full in the face. 

‘* Stay !’’ he cries ; ‘‘ tell me who that is. I say, is that John 
Bright? Oh! I say, isn’t that Dr. Kenealy ? 

Presently, a friend of mine, comes out of the house and tells me 
he will take us under the gallery. 

‘‘The debate on the Eastern Question will come on very soon,”’ 
he says. 

‘*Do you think Disraeli will speak ?’’ T’ask. 

“T think it is very likely.”” And we enter a crowded house. 

A minor member of the Opposition is on his legs, delivering a 
laboured harangue amid a buzz of conversation which entirely 
drowns the orator’s remarks. He continues his oration for the 
space of half-an-hour, during which Chitty waxes very impatient. 

‘Tsay, is this the way they always talk? I wish he would 
stop. I say, don’t you wish he wouldshut up? Oh! I say, why 
doesn’t he sit down? why, I say, why-——Oh! I say, is that Dr. 
Kenealy sitting there? Do you think he will speak to-night? 
You know Stopford told me that he had the greatest power of in. 
vective in the kingdom, and Dr. Potts——” 

“Ought sometimes to be forgotten,” I interrupt, apprehending 
an inevitable invasion of Potts. “If you waita moment you will 
hear something better by-and-bye.”’ 

‘Tsay, is that Dizzy ?’’ asks Chitty, pointing: to that well- 
known figure sitting on the Treasury Bench, with drooping, pensive, 
perhaps somewhat sad eyes, but immobile as a statue. , 

“Yes, that is the great man,’ I reply. “That brain is the 
only one living fitted to cope with the subtle intelligences of 
Europe.” 

__ “Qh, I say,’’ cried Chitty, “I shall begin to think they were 
right at Beaujoli when they said you were mad on that point. 
Look at Gladstone sitting there, opposite. There is a real great 
man, if you like. Dr. Potts told me——”’ 
~ T interrupt him with a certain vulgar explosion of laughter. 

The orator sits down, and he is followed by the Under-Secretary 

for Foreign Affairs, in a lengthy and weighty speech, which is 
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listened to with breathless attention, and telegraphed all over 
Europe before the morning dawns. The Secretary has no pretension 
to eloquence, but his speech brims with information which is 
irrefragible, and his exposition is exquisitely lucid. As soon as he 
sits down a well.known, and so-called independent member, sitting 
below the gangway, rises And commences a wailing Jeremiad, upon 
which there is a general stampede out of the House, to the more 
congenial refreshment of dinner. 

 T gay,”’ cries Chitty, much excited, ‘‘ everybody is going. I 
don’t call it much of a debate. Who is that old howler ?” 

“Old howler!’ I cry. ‘‘ Who do you think you are talking 
about ? Whiy, that is the. great Professor Fawcett. The affairs of 
this country would come to a dead lock but for him, He aa one 
eye on India and the other on Bulgaria.”’ 

** Is he blind ?’’ asks Chitty. 

* Yes; and I fear the sheviioal infirmity is surpassed by the 
mental. The House have gone to dinner now, and I think we may 
do the same, as there will only be bores for the next two hours.” 

In the lobby the hubbub is pleasant. Many a senator stands 
gossiping politically at the buffet as he eats an ice. I converse with 
a jew; and then Chitty and I dine. When we return, about nine 
o’clock, we find a gentleman of the long-robe on his legs, and 
speaking from the Government side. He is very animated in his 
analysis of the last Blue Book, as becomes one who practises at 
Nisi Prius. It somewhat impresses Chitty. 

* T say, who is that ?’’ he asks eagerly. ‘ I should say he was one 
of the cleverest men in the house.” 

“Tn the multitude of words there is not always wisdom,” I 
reply. ‘‘ For my part, I shall not be sorry when he sits down. 
His facts are dry and his rhetoric tiresome.’’ 

** Well, who is that?’ asks Chitty, as the legal luminary sits 
down. 

**Sir William Harcourt,” I say, as that tall gentleman gets 
on his legs, and commences what threatens to be an elaborate 
and lengthy oration. Certainly the oration is a stupendous one, 
and delivered in stentorian tones. Sir William’s invective against 
the poor Turks is simply territic—at least many people think 69, 
when they read it, next morning, in “ The Times,” although more 

‘careful and experienced critics whisper that it is common-place. 
Sir William likens the Turk to the locust, which leaves every 
smiling land over which it passes a waste howling wilderness ; then 
he compares-him to a wild boar turned into a fair garden, whose 
foul hoof tramples into dirt every beautiful thing which it encoun- 
ters. He is particularly severe on Her Majesty’s Government m 
regard to their recent diplomatic action, which he characterises 
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with ‘‘damnable iteration ;’”’ as “diplomatic incapacity.’ He 
seems uncertain what should be done with these unspeakable 
Osmanlis, though he does not recommend that they should be 
“driven out of Europe, bag and baggage,’’ because that is advice so 

ly idiotic that it could have suggested itself to but one man in 
the kingdom. On the whole, Sir William, though making manful 
efforts to be eloquent, is little more than grandiloquent. His rhetoric 
is fowery, his delivery tiresome, his gesticulations artificial. The 
oration sounds more like a special plea for the office of Attorney- 
General than a passionate outburst of sincerity in a great cause, 
But as he sits down amid a rising buzz of conversation from 
impatient senators, what is this sudden and almost death.like 
hush, and this profound and universal attention? A tall and ex- 
quisitely-made figure is quietly advancing to the table from the 
Treasury Bench. 

“Dizzy ?’’ whispers Chitty. 

“Yes. Now you will have a treat.”’ 

The orator begins in a quiet, almost hesitating tone (the out. 
come evidently of the nighest oratorical art) to brush away some 
of the fallacies and irrelevances which have crept into the debate ; 
and then gradually warming up with the higher portions of his 
theme, he brings out in full force the unequalled melody of his 
voile, as argument, illustration, banter, sarcasm, and pungent 
epigram, are profusely scattered with the perfection of art. Every 
word is drunk in by an enchanted audience ; and the ladies in the 
gallery are all craning their necks through the “ cage”’ for fear of 
losing a syllable. Mr. Disraeli’s sarcasm is principally directed, 
ina good-natured but somewhat biting way, against the last 
speaker, who certainly does not look the picture of happiness 
under the lash and the laughter which accompanies it; then, 
dealing with the great question of the East and the fantastic 
crotchets which it has produced, he assures the House that it is 
not so easy of solution as they suppose, unless, indeed, “ we resolve 
ourselyes into one of those revolutionary societies which can settle 
everything.’’ ‘If it is to be settled at all, it must be settled by 
statesmen,’ he thunders out amid tumultuous cheering. By 
statesmen? Yes, verily, by statesmen, or not at all. And when 
one thinks of the Gladstones and the Lowes, the Granvilles and 
the Argyles, and even such cyphers as the Fawcetts and the 
Jenkinses, each rushing in where angels fear to tread, and sup- 
posing that he can with his own particular farthing rushlight 
throw light on a subject. so vast and momentous, how appalling 
seems the vision! ‘The great statesman sits down with un impas. 
sioned and majestic declaration, that ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
will at all hazards be prepared to maintain the integrity of British 
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interests.” This avowal is followed by a cheer which rings the 
ceiling, and resounds through the lobbies to the farthest extrem). 
ties of Westminster Hall—at least, I daresay Lord Macaulay 
would have said so. 

** What do you think of that exhibition?” 1 ask Chitty. 

“Well, I say, you know, I think he is a very clever man; but 
I remember Dr. Potts once telling me——” 

“Oh, to the devil with Dr. Potts!” I cry in disgust. “] 
think we may go now.”’ 

“There goes Dizzy,’ says Chitty ; and as I watch the stately 
figure disappearing behind Mr. Speaker’s chair, I little dream | 
have heard Mr. Disraeli speak for the last time, and shall henceforth 
listen to the Earl of Beaconsfield. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHATTING. 


“To suckle fools and clironicle small beer.”"— Othello. 


“Puck ”’ and I, ‘‘ Gipsy’ and carriage, all reach Beaujoli in 
safety after many vicissitudes by flood and field. “ Puck” and I travel 
by Boulogne, and thence vid Rouen to Beaujoli, the little Normandy 
town in which this veracious little romaunt took its rise. .Mean. 
while Gipsy and the carriage proceed from St. Bartholmew to St. 
Malchus, there to await my coming. 

“Oh, Mr. Benedict!” cries Amelia, “ have you really brought 
over a pony-trap? Oh, how jolly of you! You will take mea 
drive sometimes, won't you ?”’ 

Yes, Mr. Benedict, you positively must!” says Fely. 

“You are not afraid of my landing you in a ditch, then ?”’ 

**T don’t think it is an unlikely contingency, Mr. Benedict,” 
says Fely, in her scarcastic way. 

*‘T hope you won't do anything of the kind,’’ says Amelia's 
mamma ; “for if 1 am to go as chaperone, and anything happens 
to mamma—oh, dear,what would become of everybody (”’ 

“We have got up a pic-nic to Mount Angelus,”’ says Mr. 
Stopford. ‘Could you join us, Mr. Benedict ?”’ 

** What day have you fixed upon ?” 

“ Saturday.”’ 

** That will just suit me,’’ Tsay. ‘On Friday I go over to 
St. Malchus to fetch Gipsy.” 

** Mind you bring her over in time for us to see her before dark, 
Mr. Benedict,’’ says Miss Gray. 

“ How did you leave your little gentleman of sixteen summers 


I whisper. 
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“ Well enough, as far as I know,’’ says Amelia, flushing a 
little. ‘‘ He was suvh a dear little boy. Ob! by the way, Mr, 
Benedict, did you hear anything of young York before you left 
England ?”’ | 

“T had a letter from Edward, but he did not say anything 
about his brother—good, bad, or indifferent.”’ 

“Oh! how amusing a letter from that ferociously facetious 

gentleman must be!’’ says Amelia. 

‘Tt must be too absurd,” puts in Fely. 

‘When you next write to him, Mr. Benedict, do tell him to tell 
Richard that I am enjoying myself so much. It will help to con- 
sole him if he is triste.’’ 

“If I were you I would make sure of the fact,’’ I say. ‘'I 
daresay he is enjoying himself as much as you are.”’ 

“Oh! is he? I don’t believe it,” says the young lady, tossing- 
her small, but well-formed head. ‘“ Come here, ‘ Puck,’ you dear 
little dog! 1 think he has quite taken to me, Mr. Benedict.’ 

“He seems quite friendly to me, too,’’ says Mrs. Stopford, 
“Puck’s’’ new mistress. “ You don’t think he will bite the children, 
do you, Mr. Benedict ?”’ 

At this moment Stopford pats “ Puck” on the back good 
naturedly, who wags his tail in a friendly way, but only as prelude 
to his usual ominous growl. 

“Now, ‘Jo’ you must not be jealous,’’ says Mrs. Stopford, as 
that eccentric vagrant shows symptoms of the ‘‘ green-eyed 
monster.”’ 

‘Do you know if the day is fixed for Julia Elphinstone’s 
marriage, Amelia ?’’ asks Fely. 

“T believe it is to be in about a fortnight,” says Amelia; ‘ but 
there seems to be some difficulty about it, Ethel told me." 

‘*T suppose Mr. Trott will marry them ?” says Mrs. Stopford. 

‘Is Barnabas Fox gone, then ?”’ I ask. 

‘Oh! yes, he has been gone some time, and has been replaced 
as chaplain by the funniest little man you ever saw,’’ says Amelia. 
“Mr. Mildmay has been doing the duty for'some time.” 

“Ah! the great Sunday-school propagandist—is he not?—whom 
1 once met at your house, Mrs. Stopford ?”’ 

“The same, Mr. Benedict,” says that cheery lady, laughing. 
“Don’t you remember how you attacked poor Lord Barebones ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly. Has Mildmay departed from this quarter ?”’ 

“Not yet; he is coming to the pic-nic, I hope.” 

“ And who is Trott ?” I ask. 

“The funniest little parson you ever beheld,” says Amelia. 

“I must introduce you to Trott,” roars Sir Peter, who has 
Caught the gist of our remarks. ‘‘Chabeau’s people call him ‘le 
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petit ministre,’ and with the street gamins he goes by the name of 
‘le petit coquin.’” 

** Talk of the devil and he’s sure to appear,” says Fely, ag at 
this moment the Rev. Thomas Trott presents his Lilliputian figure 
in our midst. (What a phrase that is amongst godly Pregby. 
terians !) 

** Are you going to take the duty to-morrow, Mr. Trott?” asks 
Amelia. 

*€No,’”’ says Trott. “ The Bishop of London has sent over ap 
ambassador to preach in all the Protestant chapels in France op 
behalf of his Fund, and to-night I expect him here with the view 
of preaching to-morrow. to plead for the bishop.”’ 

“What a concourse we shall have in the Jardin, to-morrow, if 
it is fine !’’ says Amelia. ‘There will be all the Eyres, I suppose, 
as well as the Elphinstones and Hollingsheds.”’ 

**There seem to have been a good many new arrivals since] 
left,’”’ Isay. ‘‘ Who are the Eyres ?’’: 

**T don’t know much bout them, except that they are Roman 
Catholics—perverts, I fincy,’’ says Amelia. 

“Oh !’’ T exclaim, having my own thoughts about the matter. 
“Perverts ! perverts! dear me, dear me, how can English people 
be so weak? It seems to me that worn-out old chimera, the Pope, 
although since Dr. Martin Luther put his heel upon him he has 
been merely biting his nails at the pilgrims, has, as dear old Bunyan 
prophesied, lately been reviving.” 

** Do you mean to go to Rome some day, Mr. Benedict ?” says 
Fely. 

**T hope so; I intend so,”’ I reply. 

**T quite expect you will return a pervert yourself, Mr. 
Benedict.” 

I merely give a sceptical smile, by way of reply. 

“ At least you will kiss his Holiness’s toe,’’ says the young 
lady. 

* Bite it, you mean ; or perhaps spit upon it.” 

** That would be very vulgar, Mr. Benedict, but perhaps not 
quite beyond what you might bring yourself to do,’’ says my 8al- 
castic friend. 

‘* How horrified the Eyres would be if they heard you speak in 
that insolent way of the dear old Papa’s poor feet !’’ says Amelia. 

“They would probably attend an extra mass, double their 
penances, and take a bath of holy water,”’ says Fely. 

“And count their beads over seventy times a day,” say 
Amelia. 

“Besides getting absolution all the week through,” says Fely. 

“ And going into retreat till there was no place left to retreat 
to,” says Amelia. 
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* What do you think of a turn in the Jardin?’ says Mrs, 
Stopford. 

“Tt might rid the atmosphere of the sulphur of satire,’’ says 
her husband, who knows all about chemistry, 

“ Will you come?” says Amelia to me. 
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WE trod but yesterday the moorlond ways 

That thou wilt tread no more with earthly steps, i 
Who, still and quiet, lies beneath the stones, ' 
Where but one year before there came and knelt 
A pale and quict bride. One little year! 

‘¢ Surely,’’ she murmured, dying, ‘‘ will God part 
Two who have been happy such brief space ?’ 

And yet God took her. She whose life of fame 
And the world’s praise had been an empty void, | 
That bleaker grew as one by one went forth, ' 
Claimed by death’s angel, who had grown with her 
And dreamed like dreams amid the moorlands wild, 
Clad with the purple heather she so loved. | 
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WASTE. 


SHALL anything in the long-run bé wasted, or is anything 
really wasted now? Even of dirt, it has been said, that it is only 
“matter out of place ;’’ and may not everything one day be put 
into its place? From a hundred seeds we have one flower ; it is by 
no means certain that ninety-nine are wasted. — 

Perhaps nothing suggests sadder thoughts than a Hospital for 
Incurables, and yet we huve good reasons for hoping that in the 
infinite scheme of things there has been provision made for the 
wretched inmates of such hospitals. Certainly, their sufferings are 
not entirely wasted, when by assisting them the strong and rich 
become less hard of heart. And if we believe that the bodies of 
these incurables are vehicles which carry souls never destined to 
perish through the series of ages, then all their sufferings here 
would be more brief compared with eternity than is the cry of the 
new-born babe compared to the whole life of a man. 

In every sphere of activity we find what seems to be a terrible 
waste of talent, caused by the fact that the round’ man has been 
placed in the square hole. ‘‘ Village Hampdens”’ are to be seen 
shoeing horses, and “ mute, inglorious Miltons” sweeping crossings. 
According to the Population Return for 1851, “ out of every hun- 
dred females of twenty years of age and upwards, in England and 
Wales, thirty are spinsters.” We cannot fail to see in this state- 
ment a record of withered affections and aimless lives, even though 
we must all know some unmarried ladies who are more useful and 
less selfish than the wives and mothers who are engrossed in con- 
jugal and maternal interests. Men and women are never seen at 
their best. When they appear bad and ignorant, ‘‘ what’s done we 
partly may compute, but know not what’s resisted.’” When good and 
cultivated they seem, who can tell how much better they would have 
been in more congenial circumstances? Every thoughtful person 
must see a sufficient amount of potential goodness and greatness, 
which would have become actual only for circumstances in himself 
and in others to make him ask the question—“ to what purpose is 
this waste?’ We can only answer, though — 


“ The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been,” 


there is One who is not cold to the aspirations of His children, who 
knows the difficulties which prevent the realisation of their ideals, 
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and who, if He appear patient for the present with what is amiss, 
js only so because He has eternity to work in. 

’ The other day we saw in the street a man exhibiting canary- 
birds trained to draw each other in little carriages, to fire a pistol, 
and do other marvels. There was also a little hare that had been 
taught to play on @ tambourine. Now,do not such performances 
show that there is a waste of faculty in the generality of brutes and 
men greater than we can easily appreciate? Judging from such 
actual results of painstaking training, who shall say what are the 

ible attainments of both man and beast? What might not 
men beceme if all their powers of body, mind, and spirit, instead of 
being greatly wasted, were for a few generations harmoniously de- 
yeloped to the highest degree. Only consider how much we would 
know, if when at school we had husbanded our time, and studied 
with something of the method and perseverance manifested by 
poor Cobbett in his barrack-room. ‘‘ I learned grammar,’’ he tells 
us,“ when I was a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. 
The edge of my berth, or that of the guard-bed, was my seat to 
study in; my knapsack was my bookcase, a bit of board lying on 
my lap was my writing-table, and the task did not demand any- 
thing like a year of ry life. I had no money to purchase candle 
or oi]; in winter time it was rarely that I could get any evening 
light but that of the fire, and only my turn even of that, As it 
was, we wasted the best hours of our lives moping over books 
when afflicted with the ‘‘ disease of not marking.” We ought to 
have saved health by staying in the open air when we could not 
attend to books, and saved time by really reading whenever these 
were placed under our eyes. Great, again, is the waste of health 
and time caused by the fact that young people are not given enough 
choice of subjects for study. Schoolmasters endeavour to convert 
boys into Greek particles who have no gift for acquiring languages, 
though they may have great taste for other ‘branches of learning. 
How is it that school dunces not seldom become celebrated in after- 
life? Isit not because they then discover intellectual occupations 
Which suit them? But after all, knowledge which may only 
“puff up’? is immeasurably below “‘edifying’’ love ‘and ‘charity. 
And yet, considering how we allow the highest part of our nature 
to rust unused, the cultivation bestowed on our minds and bodies, 
which we profess to hold in lower estimation, is in comparison 
almost perfect. 
_ The question of useless labour—-there is no such thing as absolute 
idleness—and expenditure is so far beyond our capacity. that-we 
tan only touch its skirts. Corsidering that each year thousands 
of men and women are worked to death—considering, too, 
many die of ennui and that great disease-producer, idlenéss, 
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we cannot but long for the day when labour, both intellectya) 
and manual, shall be more equally distributed amongst all the 
members ofthe social body. It has been calculated that if 

person in England did their share of work, 1} hours daily abou; 
from each would be sufficient to supply all with food, clothes 
houses, and furniture. Those who work longer time than this 
are feeding the idle or furnishing useless luxuries. If this bethe 
case that Chinese emperor was uttering a literal truth who said 
“ If there was a man who did not work, or a woman that was idle, 
somebody must suffer cold or hunger in the empire.” How 


much happier would society, as a whole, be, if the old Jewish: 


proverb, “‘ He who: does not teach his son a trade teaches him to 
steal,’’ reflected public opinion amongst us! 

Whoever speaks to the rich against extravagance has his 
mouth closed with the old fallacy, ‘‘ But it’s good for trade.” How 
often must the distinction between productive and unproductive 
expenditure be pointed out? We take an illustration from Mr, 
Hoyle’s “ National Resources :” ‘It is commonly believed that a 
wealthy spendthrift, who comes to live in some country village, 
and who spends his money extravagantly, is a good friend to trade. 
Let it be granted that such a fast-going individual spends £1800 
a year. Does he add to the wealth of the community? It is true 
that he puts £1800 a year into the tills of the shopkeepers ; but, 
then, if he does this, he abstracts £1800 worth of goods which are 
consumed or wasted by himself and his dependents. Suppose, now, 
that, instead of wasting £1800 in extravagant living, he had built 
with this sum a dozen good cottages. In this case he would have 
found a year’s employment for at least a score of men. These 
men would have paid the money received as wages to the shop- 
keeper for goods ; and the village would be blessed with a dozeu 
good houses for generations tocome. If there be not one individual 
in a village who of himself squanders £1800 a year, there are 4 
great many persons who waste sums quite as large in proportion 
to their incomes. In most villages there are two or three public. 
houses, involving an expenditure on the part of the population of 
at least £1800. At the end of the year what is there to show for 
this except misery and vice? It is lost—nay, worse than lost ; fot 
the manufacture of every pound’s worth of intoxicating liquor i- 
volves a destruction of grain equal to eight four pound loaves, and 
therefore the manufacture of £1800 worth of intoxicating liquors 
will involve the destruction of grain equal to 14,400 loaves. Iti 
as if a man were to have a large hole dug at the expense of £1800, 
and were to fill it up again by burying in it 14,400 loaves. Ir 
deed, it would be well if in addition to the spending of £1800 upo 
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Joss of the money and the loaves would be the sum of the evil, 


‘put when the money is expended upon drink, this is not all. There 


is, first, loss of money; second, destruction of grain; . third 
periem, crime, and consequent taxation; and then, last but 
not least, there is the ruin of the people’s virtues, the loss of 
gocial and domestic comfort, and other evils which degrade the 
community, and sadden the heart.” . 

The waste and extravagance of rich people furnish a perpetual 
theme for declamation. But do not the wealthy themselves regret 
such waste as much as those who abuse them? “ What are we to 
do with our money?” they ask. ‘“ Charities are so badly managed 
and then political economists are very properly down upon us, if 
by mistake we help those who can and will not help themselves. 
It is easy to talk of self-sacrifice in general terms; but tell us | 
rather how to spend our money usefully.’’ Such persons need not 
be told to be liberal, for they are that ; what they want is a little 
originality and thought. The fact is riches must now be considered 
by all good men as a profession and stewardship for which. they 
shall have to give account. In the nature of things, money tends 
continually to fall into the hands of a few large capitalists. 
Whether such men acknowledge it or not, they are really members 
ofa new profession, the duty of which is to spend money for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. And ought not this very 
difficult business to be Jearned by the study of social science, and 
otherwise, with as much care as the professions of divinity, law, 
and medicine are learned ? 

The rich, however, by no means monopolise wastefulness. How 
much of working men’s wages, for instance, are wasted by the 
thoughtlessness of their wives! After the public-house, wasteful 
shopping eats up more of hardly.carned wages than anything else. 
Hone pound of tea be ordered, not all at once, but in quarters, 
then there is the loss by spilling, three unnecessary journeys to the 
shop, not to mention, three strings, three paper bags, the time 
used by the shopman in putting up three packages—all wasted. 
Then, again, how much waste as regards health, temper, and food, 
iscaused by bad cookery. And the poor, who can least afford it, 
are, of course, the chief sufferers in this way. Yet a working man’s 
wife, if a good cook, would be a most formidable rival to ‘the 
publican. Only those who see the way poor women cook their 

’s scanty dinners can understand their desire to wash them 
down with more than enough beer. Certainly, the unemployed 
ladies to be found in every parish would be giving the blessed ‘‘ cup 
of cold water” if they first learned to cook themselves, and then 
‘aught one or two of their poorer sisters. Is it too much to saly 
that the only reason why good cooks do not occupy the social 
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position now enjoyed by medical men, is the universal f 
ness of the fact that “prevention is better than cure?’ Traingj 
cooks prevent ill-health ; while physicians, though they drive jp 
carriages and appear much grander, for the most part only cure 
it. Nor can we always defend the poor from the charge of waste 
in reference to clothing. It is but seldom we can say of poor 
Wives :-— 
“The mother wi’ her needle and her sheers 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new.” 


When we see the machinery of war in times of peace, we are 
so carried away by its pomp and circumstance, that we do not pm. 
fiect ou the waste of life and money caused by it. Gay battalions 
marching at reviews to the sound of the spirit-stirring drum, and 
ships of war with yard-arms manned, causing the welkin to ring as 
they salute royal personages,— these things easily prevent us from 
picturing to ourselves the piles of dying and dead fellow-creatures 
that lie on the bosom of their mother earth after the battle. As 
regards the money-cost of war, we’tan form some conception of this 
when we are told that every shot fired out of the new eighty-one. 
ton gun costs the country at least twenty-five pounds. Certainly 
some—nay, much good—so great is the beneficial tendency of 
things—results from this evil of war. It is the parent of manly 
virtues ; it puts nations—-the French, for example—on their mettle, 


and necessitates their opening up new sources of wealth to pay 


their war bills; and if it destroys much capital it also gives ap 
impetus to many trades. All this is true,-but in saying it we are 
only making a virtue of a terribly destructive necessity. 

The number of deaths resulting each year from disease which 
might be prevented, were the sanitary welfare of the country better 
attended to, is a terrible illustration of the waste of life caused by 
carelessness—a waste which is not at all less than that caused by 
war. It is reckoned that in England and Wales, typhus fever, 
the parentage of which is dirt, alone slaughters annually double 
the number that reddened the field of Waterloo. When we reflect 
how labour, and consequently wealth, as wellas life, is wasted by 
preventible disease, we shall not be surprised that in five years 

‘this one affliction, typhus fever, costs London a pecuniary !oss of 
#£1,328,000 sterling. 

According to Shakespeare, “man plays such fantastic tricks 
before High Heaven as make the angels weep.” Did the pot 
live in our day he would find a good illustration of his assertion, 
in the fact that England pays, directly and indirectly—the indirect 
losses resulting from intemperance are more than equal to the 
direct expenditure upon the drink—about two hundred and forty 

millions annually for that which renders ber homes destitute and 
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miserable, which causes insanity and innumerable other diseases, 
which hinders religion, morality, and all kinds of national progress. 
We allude, of course, to intoxicating liquor. The cost of alcholic 
drinks consumed last year, if distributed over the whole popula. 
tion of England, would average, it is said, rather more than three 
pounds perhead. Subtracting young children and total abstainers, 
how much liquid gold it must have taken to quench the unhealthy 
thirst of the remainder! If this estimate of three pounds per 
head be a correct one, then we spend on intoxicating liquor, 
each year, a sum of money sufficient to purchase one hundred © 
and eighty 41b. loaves for every man, woman, and child of our 
entire population. Statistics are at best only rough approxima- 
tions; so we need not bring forward long columns of figures to 
show smokers the amount of money they each year puff into the 
air. But, it may be said—what, indeed, can be said of almost 
everything—this drinking and smoking does some good. 

“Do not our dull, sad Jives,’’ it is asked, “ require something 
to stimulate and soothe them ? and is not good fellowship and good 
temper induced by the laughing glass and the care-dispelling weed ?” 
Well, of course, this question has two or more sides, like every 
other social problem ; nevertheless, we may ask with Mr. Bright, 


' “whether if we could subtract, from the ignorance, the poverty, 


the suffering, the sickness, and the crime, which are now witnessed 
amongst us, the ignorance, the poverty, the suffering, the sick- 
ness and the crime, which are caused by one single, but the most 
prevalent, habit or vice of drinking needlessly, which destroys the 
body and the mind, and home and family,—whether this country 
would not be so changed—and so changed for the better—that 
it would almost be impossible for us to know it again ?” Certainly 
if this country ever lose her present position amongst nations, one 
of the chief causes of such degradation will be the intemperance 
of her working men. 

At the Norwich Assizes two years ago Mr. Justice Keating 
used words which show how strony is the devil’s chain connecting 
ctime with drunkenness, ‘After a long experience,” he says, * I 
tan state that nineteen-twentieths of the acts of violence committed 
throughout England originated in the public-house. Drunkenness 
again! It’s almost the case with everyone that is brought before 
me.” When we reflect on the awful nature of crime in itself it 
appears almost trifling to speak of the money this crime wastes. 
Nevertheless, from a lower point of view, it is a sufficiently painful 
question to ask ourselves how much our vices cost us each year— 
the price of our sin? And then, as there ought to be in every 
purchase “two values,’’ one given and the other received, we 
May further ask ourselves what value we have got in return for 
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the money, and, what is of more consequence, for the health and 
labour our sins have cost us ? 

We shall, in conclusion, hint at a very sad case of waste by 
asking why the religious world does not attack this crime with the 
same amount of energy as it expends on forms and formule and 
the lesser matters of the law generally? Were we more intolerant 
of what is morally bad, we would be more tolerant of things up. 
essential. Certainly, if the greatest enemy of Christianity is vice, 
controversy will have much to answer for if she waste her stren gth 


on thiugs too insignificant to be noticed in a sin-laden, nail 
world. All good men are fighting against the same foe ; why, 

then, should the dust of their own word-war, or a slightly different 4 

uniform, cause them to mistake one another, thus wasting the. n 

ower that union should have given to them? pl 
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Between Two Stools. 


~ BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 
CHAPTER I. 


HORLEY is a small and most unimportant market town ; 80 
would appear at least to you, people of the world and well acquainted 
with City life as you are. Its straggling streets, and sprinkling of 

ians, would fill you with desolation ; its musty shops would 

fail to lighten your depression, and even its boasted cornhall might 
not lift you from despair. But Horley, to its inhabitants, is the 
on the globe ; ‘‘ always plenty going on, you know, never any 
feeling of dullness there; no lack of society in Horley.’’ The 
farmer’s wives and daughters, too, from the neighbouring villages 


regard their vicinity to this town as a great privilege, and drive in. 


on one excuse or another several times in the course of the week ; 
' orasthey themselves express it whenever they “can have the mare.” 
But if the husband or father be prudent in his generation, he will 
' prohibit the prosecution of this dissipation on a Thursday, that 
being the market-day in Horley, and he, a sensible man, having 
no notion of his womenkind being mixed up in a crowd,—the 
crowd consisting of perhaps three men leaning against the cornhall 
door talking to two more in the road; and further on, of a group of 
half-a-dozep arranged at the King’s Arm's gateway, almost shutting 
out the view of the six or seven muddy gigs and dogcarts deposited 
in the yard beyond. 

There is one great advantage about this place that must strike 
us all—whether country or town-bred—alike. ‘There are no silly 
mysteries in it. There never was a secret kept in Horley for mure 
than twenty-four hours atatime. Lveryone knows his neighbour's 
business as well as that neighbour does himselt—often even better. 
A friend would sometimes be surprised to hear with what accuracy 
his reasons for past words or actions are defined, and how muuwutely 
his future course is shaped out for him. 

With these intimate acquaintances with the internal workings 
of each other’s characters, feelings, and households, you see how it 
that there is no dullness felt by the favoured dwellers in Morley. 

of course, even here one is glad to have something fresh to 
lalk of. Itis so stupid not to have found up one new topic to 
take home to help to pass the evenings, getting so long vow; and 
scandal of the lawyer and Mrs. ——, is quite wornout, you know. 
Just now a piece of news is being discussed in a drawing-room 
one of the best houses in the stree-—unknown to the neighbours 
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as yet—but which will cause a great deal of pleasant talk amo 
them to-morrow. Miss Nelson is engayed. What a thrilling 
effect this announcement will have on the population to-morrow! 
What a martyrdom of congratulatory visits and appropriate speeches 
will this heroine of the hour be made to undergo! Fora dayor 
two her doings and her goings will be the theme of the town; and 
when she walks down the street, the young ladies at the principal 
grocery and drapery establishment (who always and with one accord 
wear their long cedar pencils stuck, handily for use, in the elaborate 
braids of their hair) will rush simultaneously to the door as she 
passes the shop. for, besides the natural interest attaching to a 
fresh engagement, the Nelsons are popular people, and well-to-do 
people also—moving in the best society, their . neighbours: say; © 
Mr. Nelson is the ‘surgeon of the place—his skill is thoroughly 
believed in, and wonderful tales are told of the extent of his 
practice, and the estimation in which he is held, -even among the 
county families for miles around, His wife is a kindly, band. 
some, sensible woman —a true doctor’s wife—gaining fresh friends, 
and so fresh patients, whenever the opportunity arrives, and never 
through any fault of her own losing an old one. - And Lucy—our 
Lucy—is kindly and sensible too, but hardly handsome; the 
almost unanimous verdict of Horley being that Miss Lopes, at the 
Rectory, bears off the palm for beauty. Still, Lucy Nelson is 
quite pretty enough for ordinary purposes, and in the eyes of several 
discriminating people, besides those of her father and mother, who 
are intensely proud of her, she is very fair indeed. Horley will, 
too, on the whole—due allowance having been made for that little 
natural spasm of the heart, experienced by many ladies when good 
luck of this kind befals their sisters—be glad and rejoice at the 
news ; and it will be said that Lucy has done very well with herself 
—for even granting that Dr. Summers is twenty years older than 
she, is he not fabulously rich, and well thought of, they say, im 
London? Besides, we all know what a fool we thought she was 
going to make of herself. 

All this will be discussed to-morrow. The only people who 
speak of it now are Lucy Nelson and her mother. Lucy came 
back from London, where she sometimes stays with the married 
sister of this very Dr. Summers, last night, and she brought this 
wonderful news with her. It was at her most earnest request that 
she had been allowed to return by herself and break the ice of the 
announcement in her own way; but Dr. Summers liad insisted on 
coming himself the next day, and was expected this very evening. 
For hours to-day Lucy has sat, her hands idle in her lap, in her 
favourite seat in the great bow-window of the drawing-room. . 
This has been “ Lucy's place’ fer years, and already- her mother, 
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a pang at her heart, has speculateii on what the room will look to 
her without the girl. She has said no word of regret, however, 
but has talked for half the day gladly and hopefully of the good 
news—has talked far more than Lucy, who for some time has 
been getting more and more silent, and now says nothing at all. 
Mrs. Nelson grows quieter, tov, as the afternoon wears on, and 
she preseptly comes behind Lucy’s chair and looks into the street 
with rather an anxious air, and with only now and then a word 
dropping from her lips. 

A loud knock comes to the street-door, and Lucy juuips from 
her chair. 

«That's Matthew, mother; now you must tell him,’’ and she 
makes for the door. 

_ * Sitdown, Lucy ! don’t be foolish !’’ her mother says. “ You'll 
meet him on the stairs,”’ and down Lucy accordingly sits; but Mrs. 
Nelson notices with dismay how white her face has grown. An 
instant more and,‘‘ Matthew ”’ is in the room. : 

‘He is a tall young fellow, with a handsome, beardless face, 
and a complexion like-a baby’s, with beautiful, fair hair, too, 
which it pleases him to wear long, and which he continually tosses 
back from his forehead with either a jerk of his head or a wave of 
his long, clever-looking fingers. He dresses in as picturesque a 
fashion as he thinks compatibie with good taste, scarcely ever dis- 
carding the loosely-tied deep red neck handkerchief, which con- 
trasts so well with the wonderful fairness of his face. He, also, is 
a surgeon by profession, and has for the last two or three years 
been helping Mr. Nelson, whose distant relation he is. He has; 
however, no great love for his calling, and shows, unfortunately, 
not much diligence in its pursuit; but surely there is great excuse 
to be made for him io this, and very few think of blaming him at 
all, for Matthew Grant is a genius. He writes, he paints, he 
sings, he plays. He does each one and all of these things better 
far than he doctors. . He is perfectly at home at the Nelsons, is 
liked by the master of the house and loved by his wife; whether 
he: is liked, loved, or hated by their daughter you will decide bye 
and by. 

He crosses the room quickly now to Lucy’s side, and takes her 
hand and asks ber of her visit and her journey home, and does not 
relinquish the hand while he asks, ‘‘ Come io the fire.’”’ Then he 
says, ‘‘ How cold your hands are, Lucy !’’ and he tightens his grasp 
of them, irying to communicate a little of his own warmth, perhaps. 

Mrs, Nelson rather sharply echoes his first words, ‘ Come to 
the fire, Lucy ;’’ and as Lucy obeys and holds her tell-tale hands to 
the blaze, she knows that he is-looking at her as he always looks, 
and that she has done a dreadful deed, and that her mother was 
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wrong to allow them to meet until he had been told of her crime, 
While she was thinking this, and he was standing quietly con. 
templating ber, Mrs. Nelson asked, by way of saying something, 
“ How do you think Lucy is looking, Matthew ?”’ 

“Oh, nicer than anyone else in the world—she always does,” 
he said promptly. ‘‘ You’ve altered your hair, Lucy; you must 
let me draw you with it so to-morrow’’ (Matthew Grant laughed to 
scorn the upholders of the rector’s daughter—-and was he not an 
artist?) ‘‘ Keep at home for me to-morrow afternoon, will you 2” 

Lucy looked helplessly across at her mother, who said, in rather 
a nervous voice, “ We shall be engaged to-morrow, Matthew.” 

** What are you going to do?” he asked, turning to Lucy, who 
spoke no word, but quietly walked out of the room. ‘ What’s: 
she gone for ?’’ he: asked, surprised ; ‘‘ and why can’t I come to. 
morrow ?”’ 

‘“* Matthew,” Mrs. Nelson said gently, ‘‘ 1 have something to 
tell you. You know Dr. Summers t—-you have heard us all talk of 
him, at least; he is coming here to-morrow.”’ , 

“Well ?” 

‘* Lucy is going to marry him, Matthew.’’ 

“Lucy !’’ It was all he said for a minute. He had been leaning 
against the mantlepiece, iistlessly fingering the ornaments there. 
He started upright now, and his hands fell to his sides. ‘* Lucy !” 
he repeated, and poor Mrs. Nelson, looking at him, saw the case 
was worse than she had thought, for his face -was very white. 
“ Lucy?” he said for the third time, aud now with an interrogation 
in his voice. 

** Yes, Lucy,’’ Mrs. Nelson answered, plucking up her spirit; 
“why not ?’’ 

“Then she is the falsest woman under heaven !’’ he exclaimed 
excitedly. 

‘* Hush, Matthew !’’ the mother said ; ‘‘ you forget yourself.” 

*“ Forget !’’ then with a change of tone, ‘‘ But I don’t’ believe 
it. It’s a lie!’’. | 

_ “Matthew !”” Mis. Nelson exclaimed, again rising’ from her 
chair, and speaking with some offence in her voice; ‘‘ you forget 
yourself !”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!’’ he repeated. ‘‘I won’t hear another word from 
youon the subject, aud I don’t believe a syllable of this. Look 
here,” holding up his hand to prevent her speaking, “ I’m very 
bad, I suppose—you all tell me so often enough ; but sooner than 
have acted as you say she has done, I’d have died. I have al- 
ways thought her the truest and best woman in the world. How 
should I believe you, when jyou try to prove her so much worse 
than 1? Ifit should be so—if she could be as talse as you say— 
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she shall tell me so herself. I will never believe it while you speak 
it. Tell Lucy to come in, now!” 

“T’ll forgive you what you’ve said to me, Matthew,’ Mrs. 
Nelson said ; ‘“‘ and you shall see Lucy, and shall know I have told 
no lies. But before she comes, just try to remember the facts of 
the case, and what very small ground you have for the tone you 
have chosen to adopt. - You have no possible right to speak of my 
daughter as you have done. You admired and liked her, I suppose ; 
others have done that too,’’ the mother said, with some pride ; 
“but no promise was ever given you. No engagement was 
ever——”” 

“Will you ask Lucy to come in and speak to me?” He had 
gone back to his indolent attitude, and to something approaching 
his ordinary indolent tone now. ‘‘I would rather get this off my 
mind before I go.”’ 

‘That is no answer to what I’ve been saying,’’ Mrs. Nelson 
cried, waxing angry. 

“T told you I should not listen to what you said,’ he an- 
swered. ‘*‘ You must pardon me; I don’t want to be rude, but you 
really do not understand me. Lucy understands the subject so 
much better. Sball I go to find her, or will you call her in 2” 

‘‘ Matthew, I’m surprised at you !”’ was all Mrs. Nelson said ; 
but a dim foreboding that things might not arrange themselves 
pleasantly was in her mind, as she left him and went in search 
of Lucy. In spite of the possible trouble he might cause her, in 


spite of his rudeness to herself, in spite even of a feeling of thank- - 


fulness that all danger for Lucy in that quarter was over, 
Mrs. Nelson’s heart ached for the boy, as she called him ; for, beside 
his great admiration.for Lucy—a sure passport, in any case, to her 
heart—she loved him for his own sake, having petted and scolded, 
praised and pitied him, nearly every day of her life for three 
years past. Ah! if he had only been as reliable as Dr. Summers, 
now, and had his pockets as well filled with gold, how infinitely— 
infinitely—would she have preferred. his. bright youth for her 
daughter’s mate, to the grave middle-age of this man who was 
coming to-night, of whom she was slightly afraid, and for whom she 
felt no affection whatever ! , 

“Lucy,” she said, going into the girl’s room, ‘* you must go 
and speak to him yourself, dear—and, Lucy, either he has exag- 
gerated to me, or the affair between you has been much more than 
I thought.’ 

“Lucy slipped from the bed, across which she had been lying, 
her face burning with excitement; her hair tumbled and disordered. 

“Td better go back and tell him you can’t come,” her mother 
said dubiously at sight of her. 
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But Lucy brushed past her impatiently without a word, and 
Mrs. Nelson watched her as she crossed the landing and closed the 
drawing-room door behind her. ‘Then she went back to await the 
result in the girl’s room with serious misgivings in her heart as to 
whether she ought not, in the interest of the absent Dr. Summers, 
to interrupt the intercourse going on over the way. 

Matthew had had a minute to himself wherein to reflect on his 
best line of action, but his plans faded from his mind when he saw 
ner excited face ; he crossed with two strides to the door and took 
both her hands in his— 

** Lucy ! say this is not true—Lucy | you could not be so false.” 

“It is true, and | am not false,’’ she said bravely. ‘‘ You have - 
no right to say I am.”’ | | 

“ No right !’’ he said dropping her hands. ‘‘ Good Heaven! No 
right! What man on earth could have such right as I to say that 
you are false—false as 4 

“Stop,” she cried, shrinking from him, ‘I will not stay to 
hear this—not for one moment.” 

‘You'll stay to hear all I have to tell you,’’ he said, standing 
before the door. ‘‘I shall not talk to you much after this; but 
to-day I'll say what I have to say. You are the falsest woman 
that ever breathed,” looking hard at her, and speaking in a delibe. 
rate voice, ‘ You lied with your tongue, and you lied with your face. 
Your life was a lie—O Lucy,” with a sudden change of voice— 
** when you swore that you loved me could it be—was it a lie—or 
have you only lied to him ?”’ 

“TI have told no lie,’’ she said quite quietly, but with her heart 
beating fast. ‘I told you I loved you, it is true; but no promise 
ever passed between us beyond a sort of notion in my mind—at 
least (you did not seem to entertain it) that when you should have 
found strength of mind to-give up your unsteady, idle life, your 
low companions, your aimless pursuits, we might perhaps be engaged 
to each other. I’m not ashamed of having loved you,’’ the girl 
said. ‘‘ I’m not ashamed of having once hoped to be your wife 
(don’t cover your face, Matthew) ; but have you ever shown you 
hoped for it yourself? Have you ever denied yourself one foolish 
pleasure-—have you ever followed one nobler impulse—for the pos- 
sibility of marrying me? Wait one minute, Matthew. For a long 
time, for a year past, I have given up all serious thought of it 
myself. You acted as though you had no claim on me—why 
should I consider myself bound to you? All Horley talks of you 
and that girl—the Westons’ governess—do you think ’’ (angrily) 
“ T wanted to stand in Aer light—was I to feel myself tied in any 
way to a man who could go from my presence and dangle about 


after her !’’ 
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Lucy,” he cried eagerly—hope in his face, ‘ You do love me, 
or you wouldn't be jealous.” 

‘* Jealous !’’ she said indignantly; “ of her!” 

“ Look here !’’ he went on, ‘‘ I swear to you I never gave that 
girl a serious thought till now—and, now I do think of her, I hate 
her; but as true as there is a heaven above me, the day you 
marry that fellow I marry her.” 

“ Matthew,”’ losing her dignity, and speaking imploringly in 
her fear for him—for he was one of those young fellows who like to 
show in a picturesque light, and it having occurred to him that 
this tragical ending might be becoming for him, she knew he was 
quite capable of so putting a finish to his career—‘ Matthew, 
don’t call Heaven to witness anything so wicked.” The tears were 
in her eyes, and he saw them. 

“Then say you love me,” he cried, taking her in his arms—“ say 
eo, Lucy—say so. Oh, you do, my darling! you do!” and she, 
frightened at his caress, seeing his trembling mouth and pas- 
sionate eyes, said weakly, ‘*‘ Yes I do—oh, you know I do!” 

He tightened his arms about her, and bent his head to hers. 

“ My darling !’’ he whispered, ‘‘ I will be a better man—I will 
try to grow worthy of you.” 

*Q Matthew, let me go!’’ 

“You will write to that man, dearest, and tell him not to come,’’ 

“ Write to him!’’ she cried, and wrenched herself out of his arms, 
** What are you talking about? Why, he is coming this very day 
«he must be nearly here now. O Matthew, you must go !”’ 

“Go! he repeated. ‘* No J won’t go—hemay go; if you can’t 
write you must tell the brute.’’ 

“ He is no brute,’’ Lucy said. ‘‘I have promised to be his wife. 
Ishall marry him. I must, Matthew—you don’t know. He is 
all that is good and kind. I dare not break my word to him—I 
would rather die than do it. Iwas wrong to say what I did to 
you just now. Forgive me, Matthew.”’ 

“T will never forgive youmwhat you said was the truth. You 
do love me as much as you are capable of loving anyone. Not 
enough to give up one comfort you have now, or one luxury you 
may have with this man; but you love ine as much as you can, 
and I love you better than my life; ’’ and raising his voice, “ if you 
dare not be my wife, I swear you shall never be his. 1’ll tell him 
what you now said you felt for me—first.’’ 

**Then you area miserable, treacherous coward,’’ shesaid, and 
she spoke as if she meant it. “If you could stoop to such an 
action as that, you are more contemptible than any wretch I have 
ever known. I will never see you again ;” and, with an air quite 
Majestic for such a little every-day person, she turned from him and 
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crossed to her seat by the window. He was with her in an instant 
kneeling by her chair. 
“Lucy, Iam half mad. Forget what I said—I couldn’t bear 
you to huve one bad thought of me, my darling. I will do as you 
wish ; I will try at least—but, Lucy, listen to me once more, | 
want you to think what you are doing ; if you can’t think of your. 
self and me, think of him. If he isall you say-<curse him !—will it 
be fair for you to go to him—feeling as you have said you do to - 
me, and as you know I do to you. Lucy! don’t speak now. You 
are a good woman : think if this would be right, dear. I won't say 
another word now ; but do try to Jook at it in this light.”” He arose 
from his kneeling position by her side, and made a step or two to’ 
the door ; but he was back again before she could feel relief at his 
absence, and had kissed her before she could defend herself. “ You 
are the love of my life!’’ he said, ‘‘however you decide, I will 
never give you up.”” -Then at last he went, and Lucy, before she 
returned to her own room to give her mother the scanty report of 
the interview that she thought fit to vouchsafé, paced up and 
down the room for a :ninute or two with her hair pushed back from 
her hot face. 
** What shall I do?’’ she said—‘‘ whatever can I do 2” 


CHAPTER II, 


A DARK, quiet-lovking gentleman, waiting patiently for admit. 
tance, was nearly swept down the white steps by the rapidity 
with which Mr. Nelson’s door was opened and slammed-to again, 
as Matthew passed out. In his surprise, Dr. Summers turned to 
look at this impetuous young man, who soon checked his pace, and 
who now, as the stranger looked, stopped, and came slowly past 
again, his head well back, and a supercilious stare in his eyes. 
Dr. Summers was stil! looking rather wonderingly after him, 
when the door opened again, and he was admitted, and shown at 
once into Mr. Nelson’s study. Lucy, on hearing his ring, had 
called to her mother that she could not see him yet, and had locked 
herself into her room. Mrs. Nelson had opined that if he were 
taken into the drawing-room, he would naturally ask for Lucy at 
ence, and suv had directed the invasion of the study as the only 
alternative. 

Mr. Nelson happened to be at home, and consequently in his 
study; but he hardly came up to the occasion, nor attempted to 
do what his wife required of him—namely, to speak to Dr. 
Summers, as most fathers feel called upon to speak to their 
daughters’ proposed husbands, {and thereby, in this instance, t0 
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keep that same proposed husband, for a time at least, from the 
object of his affection. But Mr. Nelson was a man with an in- 
tense horror of forms and ceremonies ; he would have preferred a 
funeral without a bat-band, and a wedding minus a speech. He 
quite understood that he was expected to speak of his daughter's 

and bis own confidence in Dr. Summers, and various 
other little conventionalities, in other peopie’s eyes essential to 
the state of things, and therefore all these topics he carefully 
eschewed. After a kind word of welcome, a question about the 
journey, and a safe remark on the weather, he led the way up to 
the drawing-room, “‘ to see my wife,’’ as he said. 

Although Dr. Summers was certainly not dying to see Mrs. 
Nelson, still this course entirely coincided with his views. He had 
rather dreaded the interview, which he supposed awaited him, in 
common with other entangled mankind ; he had no anxiety about 
Lucy’s prospects and required no explanation of them. He was 
fond of the girl—hsd been fond of her for a long time, and now 
that she had said she would be his wife, he was happier in his 
quiet way than he had been in all his life before. But he wished 
that he could have married her off hand, and without all the 
incidental fuss; he felt unfitted to play the part of lover, as it 
might be expected of him? Had never had much practice in the 
character—pérhaps not the more unfitted on that account; and 
he specially objected to the prospect of being taken to the breasts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, after the practice he believed universal 
in the case of well-to-do sons-in-law. 

He soon found, however, his fear of over-demonstration was 
quite uncalled-for. He was even conscious of a slight chill at 
the evident want of enthusiasm shown at his advent by his future 
mother-in-law. Not that she felt coldly to him by any means, 
but she was constrained in her speech and ill at ease. ‘* What 
would he think of Lucy keeping away ? Would he see that she 
had been crying when she did come?’’ Mr. Nelson soon left 
them. He had a great respect and liking for this man, and a 
month ago would have been anxious to put himself about to show 
him politeness; but now that he was engaged to Lucy, he felt, 
somehow, as if he wasn’t of so much importance in his eyes as 
he had been previously, and he made him over to the women-kind 
without a scruple. : 

When the door closed on him, Dr. Summers asked, “ And 
where is Lucy? Am I not to see her ?”’ 

“She is coming, Dr. Summers ; but I thought I had better see 
you by myself for a minute first.’’ 

Mrs. Nelson as she improvised this statement, felt that she had 
risen to the occasion ; and Dr. Summers at once knew that hishour 
wes come, 
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“Of course, Lucy has told you of our arrangement ?”’ he said, 
and did not know what further to say. 

**'Yes, she lias told me. I think it a very good arrangement, 
I am very glad,’’ she said tamely, then—“ Oh, Dr. Summers! | 
know you will be good to her, she is young and has been so petted ?” 

“ T hope I shall be good to her, > he answered rather stiffly, 
‘fand you mean young for me, | suppose— Liacy 3 is twenty ; ola. 
than many girls who marry; I think it must be my age that i is in 
fault.” 

But Mrs. Nelson was straining her ears—did she not catch the 
rustle of Lucy’s dress ?—was she coming at last? 

“Oh, of course !”’ she said politely, but inappropriately in answer 
to his last remark—then gladly, ‘‘ Ah, here is Lucy!*’ And ‘enter 
Lucy with eyes very bright, and cheeks very hot; but with no 
trace of tears on her face. Dr. Summers rose and took her hand: 
but made no attempt to kiss her—nor to keep her hand in his after 
he had shaken it, snd Mrs. Nelson noticed this and thought of 
Matthew—of how Matthew would have comportéd himself under the 
circumstances, and she sighed as she thought with what wonderful 
discretion Lucy—poor Lucy !—had made her choice between the 
two. 


“Your daughter is looking all the better for her visit—don’t 


you think ?”’ the doctor asked complacently. 

Mrs. Nelson ac quiesced with a smile, and conversation began to 
flow more freely. It is such a mercy that the little eduthdédoes we 
make to our own breasts do not destroy the harmony of our social 
intercourse. 

“ And what” said Lucy, in time, ‘‘ do you think of Horley?’ 

“Well I’ve hardly seen enough to judge, you know; what | 
did see did not look exciting.’’ 


coTis the people, dear sir—the eople, that are exciting ah, 
you dont know! But he will to-morrow, mother —won't h eo? You 
are going out to tea, Dr. ais —think of that! You know I told 
you we were continually going ont to tea. You thought you 


shouldn’t enjoy it; but you'll see! We declined an invitation to 
the Rectory on the ground of having a friend with us, and they 
wished so much for our society that they*ve asked the friend Loo.” 

“I'd rather stay at home with you, Lucy.”’ 

“Ah! but the people! By to-morrow they will all be dying to 
see you. The entire population is even now aware of your advent, 
though not a soul had whispered it till you came. By to-morrow 
they must see you or die.”’ 

** But some of them mane seen me,” he objected with a laugh. 
“At least one has, and he, to judge from his face, did not think 
much of me. Who was that young fellow who nearly knocked 
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me off the steps as I was coming in? A good-looking lad, in a 
red neck handkerchief.’’ He looked at Lucy, but Mra Nelson mn. 


swered for her. 
“Oh, only our cousin!’’ she said. ‘I remember he was 


leaving as you came in.”’ 

Dr. Summers looked from Lucy to her mother for an instant. 
She was an officious old woman, he decided—what made her 

k for her daughter in that strange way ? 

“ A good-looking lad,”’ he said again; ‘‘don’t you think so, 
Lacy?” and Lucy said faintly she ‘‘ didn’t know,” and Mrs 
Nelson remarked inaudibly that Dr. Summers was an old fool; 
but no one else had ever found reagon to call Mrs. Nelson officious, 
and Dr. Summers was a very long way off being a fool. 

_ Two nights on this occasion was to be the extent of Dr. Sum- 
mers’ visit. His patients could not spare him for longer. The 
first they spent at home, and alone; the next they were promised 
tothe Rectory ; but in the meantime Lucy had a whole day be. 
fore her in which to show her doctor the lions of the place, and 
to introduce him, if she liked, to her friends. But she was most 
anxious, she declared, that he should see all her favourite haunts, 
the places she loved best. He was not disappointed that these 
were apparently of the most secluded, and was quite content to 
spend all the morning with her on the pretty winding river, and 
todawdle away his afternoon amid the falling leaves of the wood. 
The reasen of this seclusion being that Miss Nelson was in mortal 


terror of visiting any spot where there was the remotest chance of — 


their meeting with Matthew Grant. She dared not think what 
the result of such an encounter might be; but she was quite 
certain that Matthew would behave as unreasonably as her worst 
enemy could desire, and while she rowed her future husband on 
the river, and walked by his side, incessantly talking under the 
yellowing trees, the one thought in her mind, the one prayer in 
her heart, was that for these few hours she might be able to keep 
them apart. Dr. Summers had never‘found her so excitable in 
her manners before, and once or twice, he caught her eyes wander- 
ing away to some chance comer, with a very anxious, frightened 
look in them, very much at variance with the lightness of her 
talk ; and he, being, as has been said, no fool, thought to himself, 
with a little chill at his heart, that all was not quite right, 
However, he made no attempt to gain her confidence, and felt 
to real alarm as he paced along with her hand on his arm, look- 
ing down at the face that was the fairest in the world to him. He 
said no word then, of what would so unpleasantly force itself on 

hotice ; but by the evening, when the time arrived for the 
Martyrdom of the Horley festivity of tea-drinking ,to be gone 
dl 
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through, he had resolved to say a word to her about this fancy of 
his, An opportunity occurred, and he seized it. 

Dr. Summers was alone in the drawing-room, when Lucy 
came in, ready equipped for the ceremony. 

“Isn’t my father down yet? Mother won’t go, after all,” she 
says ; “there'll be one less miserable person in Horley for that 
determination.”” She had come to him as he leant against the 
mantlepiece, and looking into the glass above it, he saw her fuce 
and his own, reflected in a contrast that—(albeit not a man prone 
to trouble about his own appearance, and also being of really 
presentable aspect as middle-aged men go)—he found most un. 
flattering to himself. She lifted her eyes at the same time, and 
met his look in the glass. He pointed to the reflection with some. 
thing like a sigh. 

 That’s how your Horley friends will see you and me to-night! 
Lucy, I don’t believe I’ve ever thought enough of the many short. 
comings you must see in me. imnever saw you look so pretty as 
you do to-night, dear ; and I really had no notion I was so old, 
nor so ugly.” 

“You'll do,”’ she said with a laugh, and turned him from the 
glass with a touch of her hand on his arm. ‘‘ You surely don’t 
want me to be old and ugly too, do you? But I’m glad you 
like the look of me. I had my doubts about it, I assure you— 
and it is so conforting to know that one is approved of. Dr. 
Summers, I wish you weren't going away to-morrow. We like 
each other very well, don’t we?’ A little shyly and with a 
blush. 

**'You know what I think of you, Lucy—how very dear you are 
tome, I mustn’t hope that you can care for me as I do for you, 
I suppose—that isn’t to be expected, eh? Lucy, don’t be angry, 
dear; but once or twice to-day I have thought that you weren't 
quite happy, that you had something on your mind that you 
were afraid to tell me, perhaps. You shan’t tell me unless you 
wish, my darling—only, Lucy, for Heaven’s sake, don’t be 
afraid of me—only don’t go back from your word to me to be 
my wife—for, whisper Lucy, that ever I should live to say such 
words !—you would break my heart if you did.” 

And Lucy lifted her face to his, and kissed him for the first 
time of her own accord, and vowed to herself, with a proud and 
happy heart, that come what might she would not go back from 
her word. He socold and reserved to others, so reserved even to 
her in the presence of others—he to say such words, to think 
such thoughts of her! What was any boy’s mad fancy com- 
pared to the love of a man like this! : 
But the ‘‘ boy’s mad fancy”’ was heavy on her mind for all 
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that, and even stayed the tender words that would have risen to 
her lips. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tar Vicarage of Horley is by far the handsomest house in 
the town; the Vicar’s daughter the reputed handsomest woman, 
the Vicar’s wife the best-born lady ; the Vicar himself the biggest 
fool. ‘These few facts having been received by you, kind reader, 
as they were by every inhabitant of Horley, as facts, we will waste 
no more words on introduction, if you please, but will follow Mr. 
and Miss Nelson and Dr. Summers as they proceed, pitying them. 
selves, in their unenviable character of guests to the Vicarage. 

When Lucy was shown to the bleak, comfortless bedroom 

where the uncloaking of visitors took place, Mrs. Lopes, contrary 
to custom in these methodical tea-drinkings, followed her. 
_ “Well, Lucy,’’ she said in her quiet way (she was always 
quiet, with a repose which drove to despair all would-be imitators 
who felt that they were safe in founding themselves on her, she 
being a baronet’s niece)—‘‘ Well, Lucy, I suppose I may con- 
gratulate you ?’’ 

Certainly,’’ Lucy answered with a blush and a laugh ; ‘‘ that 
is, if you consider it a matter for congratulation.” 

** Assuredly, my dear; why should it not be ?” with an indiffer- 


entlook in her calm eyes that made Lucy wish she had not asked - 
her little Jaughing question, ‘‘ Shall we go down?’ And now,. 


having attained the knowledge she had put herself to the unusual 
trouble of waiting on her guest to secure, she calmly descended 
to the drawing-room and took her accustomed seat and drew her 
inevitable shaw] around her shoulders, and took her eternal knitting 
inher hand. As soon as she could conveniently approach her 
mother, the handsome Miss Lopes asked and obtained information 
onthe interesting subject; but she kept her knowledge to herself, 
not even saying one kind word to Lucy on the event. ‘‘ She cared 
nothing for the Nelsons,’ she said to herself; ‘‘ why should she 
pretend to be enthusiastic about a thing interesting her so little. 
No doubt Lucy was puffed up enough about it already.” 

Mr. Lopes was a man who gained what little knowledge he did 
possess of matters nearly concerning himself entirely by his own 
observation, his wife and daughter never condescending to make 
tohim any communication whatever. There may have been some 
excuse for them in this, for he was anything but quick of appre- 

ion. Still, there was something rather pitiable in tbe helpless 
way in which he would gaze from one to the other, as they talked 
on a topic that ought to have been of vital interest to him. When 
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he ventured any remark thereon (generally, to give him due 
credit, very wide of the mark), his wife would answer placidly, 
‘Yes, dear,” without raising her eyes from her knitting ; and his 
daughter would look blankly at-him, as though he were invisible, 
and she were indifferently inspecting some object beyond. In 
spite, however, of his being held in such light esteem by his 
women-kind, the rector could preach a “roaring”’ sermon; his 
congregation always knew what to expect from him, too, and were 
never fearful of new-fangled ideas. The Jews are his favourite 
subject of discourse, and he thumps Sunday after Sunday on his 
cushion, and shouted about the scattering, and peeling, and futtire 
in-gathering of this nation until, you might wonder he did not die 
in the pulpit of apoplexy, and marvel that his listeners should 
look so calmly indifferent or slumber so profoundly as they do. 
He is big and burly, and good-natured, too; and knowing that 
Dr. Summers is a stranger to his house, and having been made 
to comprehend he is a doctor, he bestows his company entirely on 
him for the half-hour they drink tea and coffee, and favours him 
with a long list of all his imaginary ailments, and an account of 

the various remedies that have been inefticaciously prescribed. 

He may have expected Dr. Summers io come down with a guineas’. 

worth of advice, under the influence of the weak tea and biscuit, © 
but if so he was entirely out of his reckoning. Dr. Summers was 

fond of his profession, but he hated the talking of “ shop,” and he 

Was most anxious to put a stop to confidences, some of which de- 

livered in a perfectly audible voice, had rendered him highly 

nervous. 

The rector was jocose too, in a slightly lumbering way, and 
Lucy passing him presently on her way to the piano, he caught her 
dress. 

** Lucy,” he said in a stage whisper, “there’s some one 
coming to amuse you—I managed it for you, and he was quite 
ready. Do you sing your songs, Lucy; he’ll svon be here to turn 
the leaves.*’ 

By the time this speech was finished, Lucy was at the piano, 
her heart beating till it threatened to choke her. Coming! No 
need to speculate as to who was meant! she had cowered under 
the rector’s jokes before, and in Matthew’s presence too, and he, 
Matthew, had laughed and tossed back his handsome head, well 
pleased that Lucy’s regard for him should be thus recognised 1m 
public; but she had ever been filled with a sickness at herself, and 
a shrinking from Matthew, and a hatred of Mr. Lopes, on these 
occasions, and now these feelings were intensified a thousandfold. 
“* Miserable old wretch !’’ thus as Lucy turned the music for the 
curate’s wife, did she mentally apostrophise her pastor and master ; 
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and when the time-honoured songs of that curate’s wife were finished, 
she herself sat down uninvited to the piano, and ran her fiugers 
mechanically over the keys. Turn her face to the room, and meet 
the look of the man who had sat by Mr. Lopes’ side, and hearkened 
to his horrid jokes, she dared not! ”’ 

‘Won't you sing something, Lucy?’ this man said, standing 
by her side. ‘* Why, how nervous you are! Did I frighten you ? 
I wish we were at home, dear—tivis is frightful! Look at them 
getting the card-tables ready. Lucy! shal/ I have to play? You 
know how I hate it—-Lucy, let’s go home.”’ 

‘Oh. I wish we could!’ she said witha shudder, and evidently 
meant what she said. “ Doctor, I am so cold.” 

“Poor little girl!’’ he said compassionately; and then they 
called him away. 

“Draw a card, doctor!’’ Mrs. Lopes shouted. Miss Lucy, 
. there, never plays—there are much more amusing games than 
card-playing. Aren’t there, Lucy ?”’ | 

Lucy only answered with a wrong uote, forcibly struck on the 
piano. Mrs. Lopes gave a faint cough, and Miss Lopes inquired, 
ina sobering and icy voice, at which table her father wished to 
sit. 

As Dr. Summers drew his card and fell to Mr. Lopes for a 
partner, he began to have a strong idea that it would be better to 
illuminate this old joker on the matter of his engagement to Lucy. 
His position might become awkward if these pleasantries went on 
about his head much longer. He turned to Lucy with some such 
notion in his mind. , 

“ Won’t you come and help me to play ?’”’ he asked aloud; ‘‘I 
shall never be able to satisfy Mr. Lopes alone ;’’ tien dropping his 
voice, and in a tone of misery and entreaty, “My darling! come 
and sit by me, and help me to bear with this old lunatic, I shall 
be throwing my cards at his head if you don’t.”’ 

She nodded brightly at him, “‘ I'll come;”’ and after a minute 
when they were all seated and had begun their bloodless warfare— 
where not even a counter was to be lost or won—she eame to the 
table and sat down on the sofa he had drawn for her between Dr. 
Summers and her old friend the curate. 

“That's right, Lucy, bear us company for a little time, and 
don’t you get anxious; he’ll soon be here ; keep up your spirits. 
Tell her to keep up her spirits, doctor.” 

_ Thus Mr. Lopes. ‘ I don’t know if you’re a very good player, 
air?” Dr, Summers answered—by this time he knew quite to the 
— but I’m afraid I don’t play well enough to be able to 

too.”’ 


His voice was hardly pleasant as he spoke;‘he had had 
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almost enough of the parson’s jokes ; but he turned quickly to Lucy, 
and smiled in her distressed face, as he asked her opiniun of the 
cards he held; and while he still held them for her to see, and stil] 
smiled in her eyes, the door bell rang loudly, and he saw these same 
eyes dilate with a look of terror, and the face turn white. He 
turned abruptly to the table, and led a card at hap-hazard, which 
happened to suit his partner’s hand, during whose congratulations 
on his acumen the door opened and Matthew Grant came in. 

He went over to Mrs. Lopes on her sofa; shook hands and said 
a word or two at the further table, and then came round to that at 
which Lucy Nelson sat. | aR 

Dr. Summers had been quite conscious of his movements, 
conscious, too, in a painful degree of the unnatural stillness of the 
girl by his side; but he did not lift his eyes from his cards till 
called upon to acknowledge the introduction that was taking place. 
He had been certain all along that when he did look up he would 
see the impetuous young man of vesterday. He had noticed 
that he was good-looking, too, had called-him a ‘‘ haudsome 
lad;’’ but he was surprised to see how very handsome he 
was. 

Matthew had all a middle-class Englishman’s hatred to evening 
dress; avowedly because he declared he took cold in it, in reality 
because he fancied it not so becoming as his unconventional, every- 
day costume—his crimson neckerchief. ‘T'o-night, however, he had 
managed to satisfy even himself, for he was a young man, who, 
despite his careless coat and slouched hat, in no way under-rated 
his appearance. He was, however, no fool, and this admiration of 
his own person was, at any rate, a weakness he contrived to disguise. 
Dr. Summers sat down again to his cards, after a glance at this 
young Adonis, with a sore feeling in his heart; and Matthew 
Grant came round to his side, shook hands with Miss Nelson, 
and dropped familiarly into the vacant place of the sofa on which 
she sat. 

“T told Miss Lucy, here, that you would be sure to look in—” 
the Vicar was growing jocose again—‘‘so she looks to you to 
amuse her, you know—she’s soon tired of us old fugies ; we're all 
rather slow sport for pretty young ladies—eh, Lucy ?”’ 

Dr. Summers felt Lucy edging nearer to his chair, and knew 
that she was peering eagerly into his hand ; but beside that sore 
feeling that the sight of Mr. Grant had left in his mind, he began to 

ive that the position he was placed in was becoming very UD- 
dignified, and he could not bring himself to look at or speak to 
her. 

‘What shall I do to amuse you,*Lucy ?’”? Matthew asked, in his 
clear voice. “Shall we try bezique? It’s a time-honoured custom 
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~ forus to begin bezique every night ; but we don’t often get through 
e—do we ?”’ 

“J don’t want to be amused, thank you,’’ Lucy said coldly, 
“J’d rather watch the whist.’’ 

“Very well. IT’ll watch it too. I don’t understand it a-bit-- 

no one does till one gets fifty ; but we may as well pre- 

for our old age—you and I.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ Mrs. Lopes was now heard enunciating in leisurely 
tones—“ perhaps Mr, Grant will give us a soi.g.” 

« With pleasure,’ Mr. Grant made answer—‘‘ thatis, if you’ve 
brought our music, Lucy.” 

**T haven’t!’’ Lucy said, as rudely as she dared ; and then he 
went to Mrs. Lopes, and they all heard him telling her that he 
never sang unless Miss Nelson played his accompaniment. He 
never knew her to forget his music before.”’ 

- “Will you favour us with another song yourself, Lucy ?’’ Mrs. 
Lopes now requested : and Lucy, with her heart cold in her breast— 
for Dr. Summers had never turned his head--moved obediently 
to the piano. 

“That’s right, Lucy,” Mr. Lopes called approvingly. ‘* Lucy 
is always ready! and Grant, he’s always ready, too—to turn the 
leaves—he, he !’’ 

Lucy, as she sat down and took the song that Matthew chose 
for her; first lifted her eyes to his for a moment. . 

“T did not think you would behave as you are doing now,”’ 
she said under‘her breath. “I would not have believed that you 
would have been so mean! So little of a gentleman!”’ 

“Then don’t sit by his side—I’ll be good while you keep here 
with me ; but if I see you with him, as you were just now, I won’ 
snswer for what I shall do. Keep away from him for to-night, at 
any rate, or I shall do him.some mischief—I swear.”’ 

Lucy wasn’t very happy, nor peculiarly well-at-ease, to-night ; 
but as he made this speech she looked in his face and laughed. - 
Her doctor was so particularly capable of taking care of himself. 

“T am quite sure you won’t hurt Dr. Summers,” she answered 
with an amused little accent that was highly aggravating to him; 
and then she changed her tone. ‘‘ Matthew, do think what you are 
doing—no possible good can come to yourself if you persist in this 
conduct—and only misery can come to us.”’ 

“Us!” he said angrily. ‘‘ What right has he to trouble about 
anything I choose to do?— misery to him!—who cares for him? 
If his “ misery’ will be the losing of you, I pray God he may be 
miserable to the end of his day. ‘Ihey’re looking at you—you'd 

sing.’’ 

And not knowing any other escape possible to her from his wild 
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talk, she sang, and sang again ; and Matthew kept by her side and 
chose her songs, and;whispered in her ear: once’ Dr. Summers, look. 
ing up from his cards, saw his hand laid on hers to stay her, as she 
played a note or two of something he wished not to hear. Then 
the doctor lifted up his voice—‘‘ Lucy !””—everyone in the great 
room looked at him as he spoke. 

6c Yes hia ‘ 

* Play that air—will you? Doesn’t Mr. Grant like it? ’Tis 
an old favourite of mine.’’ 

Lucy complied, with a defiant look in Matthew’s face ; and he 
with a little laugh, turned from the piano at last and sat him down 
by Mrs. Lopes’ side. ‘To her he said no word at all: nordid she 
address a syllable to him—she placid!y continued her knitting, and 
he sullenly stared at the fire; and neither thought the other un- 
polite. 





